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Comment 


When the fifth season of opera to take place at Covent Garden 
under the present management opened with The Flying Dutchman, 
an eighth Wagner opera was added to the company’s rapidly grow- 
ing German repertory. At the same time, last season’s lesson— 
that to open with a new production is almost sure to lead to badly 
rehearsed performances of all the other operas in the first fort- 
night’s schedule—was emphasised by being so pointedly ignored. 
Subsequent events have unfortunately proved its validity up to the 
hilt. At Sadler’s Wells, the season began with a minimum of fuss 
and a maximum of repertory and the first new production—School 
for Fathers counts as this, even though it was technically a revival— 
was not until three weeks after the opening night. 

One of the difficulties with which opera has to contend in London 
is the hazy definition of the spheres of activity of the two opera 
companies: co-operation between them seems to be limited to 
Covent Garden occasionally borrowing a singer in an emergency. 
Even here one would like to see a much freer inter-change of 
artists: it is rare that a Covent Garden singer appears at Sadler’s 
Wells, and yet singers contracted to the Staatsoper in Vienna or 
the Opéra in Paris are frequently to be found in the casts of the 
Volksoper or the Opéra-Comique. Nor is the position with regard 
to repertory any more satisfactory. At the same time as Sadler’s 
Wells announced Don Carlos, Covent Garden put down Hansel 
and Gretel for production at Christmas (it has since been dropped) 
and the opera was consequently removed from the repertory of 
the smaller house. There are no doubt many reasons for topsy- 
turvy behaviour of this sort, and all of them on the face of it 
good ones. The point is that opera is not a business but an art 
form, and what may make sense when viewed from a strictly 
parochial standpoint, looks curiously cock-eyed when considered 
more objectively. 

Which brings me back to the first paragraph. Whether the 
particular bias is towards Italian or German opera, the aim of each 
of our two opera houses remains basically the same: to give as 
good a performance as possible of the works in the repertory. 
Without going into details of the relative difficulties which attend 
performance at the two houses, I would like to say that so far 
this season the operas I have seen at Sadler’s Wells have in my 
opinion been better rehearsed than those at Covent Garden (though 
by no means always better sung). This observation is confirmed by 
Covent Garden’s successful (and well-studied) production of Tosca, 
which seems to indicate that the routine and potential all-round 
efficiency is there. In fact, there seems to be no shortage of rehearsal- 
time: but at Covent Garden ii needs to be more evenly distributed. 


Hilde Zadek as Tosca Photo Angus McBean 























Krehan-Crayon’s design for Act I of ‘ Manon Lescaut’ at the 


Metropolitan. 


American Opera Scene 
By Cecil Smith 


The Metropolitan Opera Association—which is, like it or not, the 
standard-bearer of American opera—is one of the most conservative 
operatic institutions in the world. It has not given a new work since 
Britten’s Peter Grimes, three seasons ago. In its first season, under 
the management of Rudolf Bing, its new productions will be Verdi's 
Don Carlos (1867), Wagner's Der Fliegende Hollinder (1843), and 
Johann Strauss’s Die Fledermaus (1874). If funds hold out, there 
may also be a new staging of Gounod’s Faust (1859). The most 
recent work in the 1950-51 repertory is Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier 

The friends and the enemies of the Metropolitan agree that it has 
turned into a museum. The principal point of debate, therefore, is 
whether it is a good museum or not. Certainly it succeeds in up- 
holding, in a measure at least, some of the traditions of opera- 
giving that made it a great opera house under the management ol 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza. On the other hand, a good many of its 
physical productions are actually the same ones Gatti-Casazza’s 
audiences used to see, and a large number of the performances— 
under the Edward Johnson régime, which ended last spring—have 
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continued to be hand-me-downs of ancient habits of staging, un- 
refreshed by any of the devices of stagecraft that have gained 
acceptance on Broadway in the past quarter-century. Much of this 
may now be changed, but Bing’s staff is confronted with the task 
of cleaning out an Augean stable of bad lighting charts, unintelligent 
handling of crowds and individuals, and unduly permissive stage 
direction that lets the stars do just about as they like. Since the 
new dispensation remains to be revealed, I can only write about 
the Metropolitan as we have known it, hoping that some of its more 
disastrous defects will be corrected in the months ahead. 

From the beginning of a Metropolitan season to the end, it has not 
been the good fortune of the audience to see a single production 
that was in any way adventuresome. Even Lee Simonson’s settings 
for the Ring, made three years ago at a cost of over $100,000, were 
in the vilest German jagged-angle taste of the mid-1920's, and were 
devised with singularly little regard for the stipulations of the 
libretto. Last year, when a new investiture for Puccini’s Manon 
Lescaut was revealed, I went backstage to accuse the management— 
wrongly, I was convinced by their firm argument—of merely repaint- 
ing some forgotten old settings from the warehouse. I could not 
believe that any scenic designer could possibly have reproduced so 
faithfully exactly the appearance of the company’s most super- 
annuated courtyards and_ boudoirs. 

Against these uninspired backgrounds the various operas, Italian, 
German, and French, are put forward in a style that is mostly a dim 
recollection of the way they used to be done in Italy, Germany, and 
France before the First World War. The creaking clichés of late 
nineteenth-century Italian stage deportment are better preserved at 
the Metropolitan than at La Scala. German opera, while treated 
with more dignity than Italian, is kept equally stuffy. French 
opera, nearly a dead issue at the Metropolitan, consists visually of 
the 70-year-old Désiré Defrére’s undependable and _ threadbare 
memories of the way things used to be done at the Chicago Opera 
in the days of Mary Garden. 

Seeking to remain an ‘“‘ international ’’ opera house, host to 
non-English-speaking artists of all nationalities, the Metropolitan 
remains faithful to the original languages of nearly all the works 
in its repertory. Hansel and Gretel and The Magic Flute are done 
in English, and so was last season’s stillborn production of Mous- 
sorgsky’s Khovanchina. But The Barber of Seville and The 
Marriage of Figaro are still Il Barbiere di Siviglia and Le Nozze 
di Figaro, even though nobody understands the jokes; and Falstaff 
and Gianni Schicchi, both of which had once been sung in English 
in a rash moment, were recently put back into Italian, though the 
singers whose native language is English enormously outnumbered 
those whose native language is Italian. Though it is hard to 
believe, there is a strong public antipathy toward opera in English; 
many of the Metropolitan’s patrons think that they are not hearing 
legitimate opera if the words are intelligible, and they are abetted 
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by critics who apparently like to feel that they can understand the 
text of an Italian or German or French libretto. 

Since the Metropolitan continues to exist only by cultivating the 
good will of its audience, it must shape its repertory and its casting 
in a fashion that wili please the patrons. This would be fairly 
simple if all the patrons had the same tastes. Actually, however, 
the Metropolitan audience is an agglomeration of special-interest 
groups, each willing to support the sort of opera it likes, and largely 
impatient of any other sort of opera. The backlog of the supporting 
audience is the body of season subscribers who dictate a policy of 
conservatism in repertory and style of presentation. 

The purchasers of single seats—who buy enough tickets to enable 
the Metropolitan to average 97 per cent. of capacity throughout the 
season—are folk of diverse predilections, and the season’s offerings 
must be so chosen as to cut across the centre of all their interests. 
There is the celebrity-loving audience, for which opera is merely the 
excuse for appearances by stars. Lucia di Lammermoor, Salome, 
and Tristan und Isolde are equally appealing, and virtually indis- 
tinguishable as long as Pons, Welitsch, and Traubel are on hand to 
sing in them. There is also the higher-culture audience of college 
students and devotees of symphonic music, for whom are the Mozart 
operas, Fidelio, and Der Rosenkavalier, with The Flying Dutch- 
man a border line case ; at an opposite pole of taste is the old-line 
Italian audience, cager to attend The Barber and the Verdi and 
Puccini operas (except Otellp and Falstaff, which belong to the 
higher-culture audience), notably when such compatriots as Albanese, 
Tagliavini, and Baccaloni are in the cast. 

Still another pressure group is the shrinking band of Perfect 
Wagnerites, tenacious in loyalty and unflagging in its alert guard 
against cuts and kindred improprieties. This group will be happiest 
of all in 1950-51, with The Flying Dutchman included in the reper- 
tory because of Bing’s determination to find an opera in which 
Welitsch and Svanholm can sing together, and with the Ring 
reinstated after two years’ lapse because of the return of Flagstad. 

Over and beyond these relatively experienced audiences, there is 
the naive public, always growing and always changing, of people 
who are eager to hear Carmen or Faust or Rigoletto for the first 
time, and who, in rapture over the new experience, are likely to 
consider any performance they attend a superlative one. 

In the effort to satisfy at least partly all these ardent coteries, 
the Metropolitan employs a shifting set of standards in its casting. 
When the celebrity-loving audience is being catered for, popular 
opinion as to the merits of the various artists is the controlling 
criterion. The accomplishments of such singers as Pons, Stevens, 
Albanese, Steber, and Melchior are overrated by a large segment of 
the public, which assumes that these are the best artists there are, 
since they appear on the radio the most often. With Pons, Stevens, 
and Melchior, success in motion pictures is an additional factor. 
When it approaches the higher-culture audience, the management 
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is more circumspect. The conductor being the be-all and end-all 
for this group, the pit is usually turned over to Reiner, Walter or 
Stiedry, and there is more orchestral rehearsal. The casts need not 
be celebrity-studded, but must, however, be composed in general of 
performers who are musical and who understand the action required 


by their roles. 
’ The Italian audience is allotted chiefly hack performances. Rigo- 
letto, Traviata, Trovatore and Aida are regarded as sure-fire pieces 
at the box office, and few pains are wasted on them. The casts 
change from performance to performance, depending upon who is in 
town. Debutants in Italian operas are at a disadvantage if they 
appear in any but the first performance of the season, for they 
never have an orchestral rehearsal, and are thrown onto the 
stage, to work out their own salvation in unfamiliar surroundings, 
with an unfamiliar conductor, Sink er swim, every man for 
himself, is the rule in the Italian repertory. Last season’s sole 
exception was the revival of Simon Boccanegra, carefully prepared 
by Stiedry and interpreted by a cast of his own choosing, whick 
stood by the opera throughout the season, with one or two minor 
exceptions. 

On the whole, the Wagnerian repertory best preserves the tradi- 


The Metropolitan production of ‘ Salome’ with Welitsch. 
Photo Louis Melancon 











tions that are still tenable in old-fashioned opera-giving. Some of the 
Wagner performances are downright impressive, musically at least, 
and most of them are suffused with dignity, earnestness, and com- 
petence. The management has tried to maintain the best roster 
of Wagner singers it could find (except for Flagstad), and such 
performances as Stiedry's Siegfried and Parsifal would win approval 
in any major Central European opera house. The Reiner-Welitsch 
Salome (not scheduled this season) was also a first-class job, beauti- 
fully prepared and soundly staged by Herbert Graf. 

The advent of Rudolf Bing as general manager of the Metro- 
politan may well put an end to the catch-as-catch-can 
methods of casting and production that have prevailed under the 
fifteen-year control of Edward Johnson. In making plans for his 
first season, Bing declared war at once upon those artists who have 
been used to sandwiching appearances at the Metropolitan into a 
heavily booked touring recital schedule. Anyone who wants to sing 
at the Metropolitan must now stay around for long enough to 
rehearse properly and appear in a number of successive perform- 


some of 


ances of the operas for which he is scheduled. 

The concert business being more lucrative than the opera, all the 
most popular singers—with a few such worthy exceptions as Bjér- 
ling and Kirsten—were loath to commit themselves to an unbroken 
span of ten or twenty weeks at the Metropolitan, and in planning 
his first season Bing was forced to make more compromises than he 
had hoped. But at least each opera will now be provided with a cast 
that will sing it several times, and will be in charge of a stage 
director with sufficient authority to give shape and style to the 
production. Beyond this, it remains to be seen how many reforms 
Bing can make in the decadent institution in a single season. But 
hopes are high, and perhaps much of what I have written already 
rates as ancient history. At least, Bing recognises the validity of 
the artistic standards that obtain generally in the world’s leading 
opera houses; Johnson frequently did not seem even to be aware 
of them. 

While the Metropolitan has bumbled along, a new and youthful 
organisation, the New York City Opera Company, has grown to 
maturity within six years of spring and autumn seasons at the New 
York City Centre of Music and Drama. The New York City Opera 
Company has no subsidy, though it uses a rent-free theatre. Start- 
ing with a handful of conventional operas dressed in economical 
investitures, Laszlo Halasz, the director from the start, has built 
a repertory of considerable breadth and has perfected a company 
marked by teamwork and competence. 

In contrast to the Metropolitan, the City Centre Company likes 
to experiment, within its slim budget. 
equally with musical ones, and under such stage directors as Theodor 
Komisarjevsky and Vladimir Rosing, a variety of fresh and un- 


Theatrical values are stressed 


orthodox—if not uniformly successful—productions have been given. 
With a box-office tariff less than half that of the Metropolitan, 
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the City Centre has discovered a huge new audience of opera-goers, 
and has become the true Volksoper of New York. 

The repertory, moreover, has reached into corners the Metro- 
politan does not explore. Prokoviev’s The Love for Three Oranges 
and Puccini’s Turandot, adroitly handled on the small stage have 
turned into best-sellers. The Marriage of Figaro has been delight- 
fully done in English, and Don Giovanni until now given ia Italian, 
will be sung in translation this fall. Three short Gian-Carlo Menotti 
operas—A melia Goes to the Ball, The Medium, and The Old Maid 
and the Thief—have gained a following for contemporary opera 
that was not, however, increased by the ill-advised production of 
William Grant Still's unconvincing Haitian opera, Troubled Island. 

Though most of the singers at the City Centre are Americans, a 
limited contingent of European artists adds authority and experience 
to the productions. The company has a remarkable esprit de corps, 
and the essential modesty of its artists’ claims enables Halasz to 
approach more closely than the Metropolitan management that ideal 
of a repertory theatre in which performers who sing leading roles 
one day stand ready to undertake minor ones the next. 

Outside New York, the United States is miserably provided with 
opera companies. Two touring organisations—Fortune Gallo’s San 
Carlo Opera Company and the Charles L. Wagner Company—carry 


let III, Scene 2 f * Turandot’ at New York City Centre. 
Photo Cosmo-Sileo. 











the bread-and-butter operas from coast to coast in routine perform- 
ances that rather resemble, I should judge, those of the Carl Rosa 
company. San Francisco has an elaborate season for a few weeks 
every fall, with casts studded with international names and 
performances enhanced by the best opera orchestra (the Sar 
Francisco Symphony) and chorus in the country. But its produc- 
tions are more sterile in conception than those of the Metropolitan, 
and in its twenty-seven seasons the company has never given an 
American premiere, let alone a world premiere. Philadelphia supports 
four second-grade opera companies, and receives ten visits a year 
from the Metropolitan, but apart from occasional anachronisms, 
such as Fedora and L’Amico Frits, nothing unusual ever is given 
there, and the singers mostly belong on that second level of artists 
who are not quite good enough to be engaged by the Metropolitan. 

The one fresh note in American operatic production in the last 
five years has been the swift growth, all across the country, of 
opera workshops, largely in music schools and colleges. There are 
now a couple of hundred of these. The magnificently equipped 
project at Indiana University has three auditoriums of different 
sizes, and has produced a list of student productions of really excel- 
lent calibre, ranging from Parsifal to such world premieres as Kurt 
Weill’s Down in the Valley, Bernard Rogers’ The Veil, and Lukas 
Foss’s The Jumping Frog of Calaveras County. At the other extreme 
are tiny school enterprises trying their wings with piano-accompanied 
productions of easy works like La Serva Padrona or The Old Maid 
and the Thief. More and more American composers are recognising 
that the opera workshops offer their best chance of production, and 
are writing works, often of real interest, scaled to the possibilities 
of school presentation. Down in the Valley, one of the most suc- 
cessful of these pieces, has now been given by approximately a 
hundred workshops and small companies. 

In the professional theatre of Broadway, opera has begun to win 
a toehold. Menotti’s The Medium and The Consul, while not really 
successful financially, have shown Broadway producers that there 
is a growing audience for contemporary opera. Mare Blitzstein’s 
Regina, Weill’s Street Scene, and Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia, 
all box-office failures, at least conferred prestige upon their pro- 
ducers and The Barrier, a setting by Jan Meverowitz of Langston 
Hughes’ drama of miscegenation, is scheduled for Broadway pre- 
sentation this fall. But these experiments in the marketing of opera 
on the terms of the legitimate theatre, for an extended run instead of 
in repertory fashion, are affairs of hazard. It is between the extremes 
of the ultra-conservative Metropolitan and the healthy small groups 
and workshops that the real gamut of American opera production 
extends, with the City Center in between, occupying what might 
be termed a conservative-liberal position. Since there is almost no 
likelihood that Government subsidy for opera will be supplied within 
the foreseeable future, this framework is likely to remain substan- 
tially unchanged for a good while to come. 
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Tietjen’s production of ‘ Fidelio’ at the Stadtische Oper, Berlin. 


Opera Production in 


Germany: 1 
By Patrick Lynch 


Although he is virtually retired, the late Intendant of the Stad- 
tische Oper, Michael Bohnen, must be mentioned as something of 
an all-round genius. An architect of vision, a painter with an 
original and ceaseless output, amateur wrestling champion of the 
Rhineland, a racing motorist, he has been all these as well as a 
distinguished dramatic baritone—he was twelve years at the Metro- 
politan—and an actor of the order of Chaliapin. His mind is cease- 
lessly occupied in new ways of developing aesthetic potentials, and 
I can only think that it was this faculty that enabled him to make 


bricks without straw with the Stadtische Oper for two years following 


the war. He started in the Theater des Westens and worked for 
months on a stage with no back wall, the curtain blowing out over 
the audience’s heads in winter. He has a choleric temperament and 
no feeling for tact or respect for persons—singing at the Staatsoper 
he once leaned over the footlights and tapped his temple at Furt- 
wingler to show his opinion of the tempo, to the keen delight of 
his colleagues. Yet in rehearsal he will display the utmost patience 
with the humblest or most useless member of the cast. I once saw 
him make a bass (‘ the higher the voice the lower the brain ’ is just 
not true; tenors are among the most intelligent singers, basses are 
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the most primitive) repeat a gesture twenty-three times, with no 
show of heat or impatience. His remarks are in a friendly, quiet 
tone, he acts each part with each singer in difficulty, he sings every 
role by heart—I once heard him demonstrate a low C for a bass 
and a high A for a Heldentenor in the same scene; his voice seems 
to have no limits of compass, dynamics or tone colour. Once he 
stepped on to the stage and shifted a heavy wall of scenery with one 
hand, reaching out with the other to turn a tenor’s protruding thumb 
in, without interrupting the action. He would often go into the 
dressing rooms and make up the artists himself. Everything in his 
productions was ‘ characteristic,’ not of himself, but of the demands 
of the artistic situation. The plotters in Boccanegra moved like a 
terrifying shadow; Otello, actually utterly without dramatic talent, 
was acclaimed as an actor of distinction at the premiére, so hyp- 
notically had Bohnen drilled every movement into him. This very 
Otello production is now in its fifth vear. There is much to quarrel 
with in its settings and costumes, made when there were neither 
paint nor textiles in Berlin. But the first act is given enormous 
impact by the virtue Bohnen has made out of the necessity of the 
narrow stage and his weak Otello personality: he has reversed the 
stage directions and made the cast and chorus crowd down stage 
and stare and point into the audience while shouting the arrival ot 
Otello’s ship, instead of to back stage; Otello enters front and 
strides up stage so that the cast turn to follow him before he sings 
‘ Esultate ’ (he could not stride across the narrow stage with enough 
heroic effect, but here seems to sweep the crowd back with him). 
Bohnen is now training singers—in two years he has develope 
Hans Beirer from a thin operetta voice into about the biggest 
Heldentenor in Europe. His great fault is exhausting the singers 
by rigorous insistence on detail and its repeated practice in re- 
hearsal. But he has never spared himself; as Intendant he was 
in the theatre fourteen hours a day. 

The prototype of musical producers, so meticulous, powerful and 
ever fresh, so modern without superimposed cleverness, so organic 
as almost to defy analysis, is Heinz Tietjen, Intendant of the Stad- 
tische Oper. Once the convention of the production is established, 
argument or personal views on detail seem impotent before the 
inevitability, the absoluteness, of every movement of his conception 
of the work. He is a competent conductor, and knows not only his 
singing parts but the full score by heart—including the entire 
Wagner repertoire—and it is not uncommon for him to point out 
to a conductor at rehearsal that a second clarinet has something 
for the stage or that the cellos should play dramatically instead of 
lyrically for O Du Mein Holder Abendstern. It is not too much to 
say that each side of his productions—scene-and-lights, costumes, 
action—if abstracted from the rest would appear as an organic 
whole, each interpreting the score within its own conventions. He 
can make an ungifted actor convincing by a cunning combination 
of attitude and lighting, and has endless elasticity of approach to 
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the problems of acting as presented by different actors—thus sparing 
all the exhaustion of Bohnen’s methods. In a hopeless case, as 
with a recent stout and wooden Brangane, he builds a shadowy 


corner in his lights plan and confines the offender in it as long as 


h 
dramat ally possible. Each soloist firmly believes himself to be the 
object of his full confidence and admiration; his instructions are 
given in private consultations at the singer’s position on the stage; 
he walks at his side prompting him almost in a whisper like a 
boxer’s second, exciting him to react to the other characters as if 
the events were happening spontaneously for the first time. His 
meticulousness can be guessed from his rehearsal of the spoken 
parts of Fidelio—he checks the Rocco, for instance, has the pre- 
ceding cello and viola chord played, and makes him speak at the 
cello pitch. The ballet he influences largely by taunts—‘ Pension 
for Young Ladies * (Tannhduser Bacchanale) or * Prussian Guard ’ 
lida). His agility is astounding—he is seventy, looks fifty, but 
springs about the stage from actor to actor, often at different built- 
up levels, without even puffing, to whisper their reactions to them 
in turn. Apart from gesture and mime, the most delicate feature of 
his work is the lights plan, which shifts and colours with every 
mood—his Circe consisted almost entirely of a lights plan as far 
as the stage is concerned. 

Of the * Konstrukteure,’ as the Germans call the second class of 
producer I have indicated, Walter Felsenstein is the most sensational 


rk’s ‘ Circe’ at the Stadtische 


lietjen’s production of Werner Eg 


Oper, Berlin. Photo W. Saeger 














and representative. He has the intense eye for detail and fresh angle 
that makes these men so interesting in themselves, and a dramat 
pictorial sense, but is intensely nervous and worrity, so that he rarely 
has a production ready inside three months, and often scraps the job 
at the general rehearsal. Rehearsals commonly last all day and are 
euphemistically speaking strenuous, and sensitive singers display all 

His 
Fledermaus, here and there strongly redolent of Reinhardt, was a 
joy, with lamp-posts suddenly bending and appearing double for the 
drunks, and the curtain rising on striped convicts in every attitude 
of ease, informality and comfort in the prison scene. 
plays the last scene in the space below the public seats at the bull- 
realism, for without the bright sunshine the 


the symptoms of Felsenstein’s bowstring nerves in their acting. 


His Carmen 


ring, a_ forced 
irony of José’s agony is diminished and once again the source of 
Then there is Ginther Rennert of 


the driving passions is absent. 
in 


Hamburg, the supreme stylist and humorist. His Grimes failed 
characterisation through being over-stylised : to fill his excessively 
wide, shallow stage he split his chorus into scattered groups, which 
displayed no single impulse; the whole opera was played under a 
wide sky with driving clouds which, intended to epitomise the 
fishing milieu, was really pastiche, in that it dispelled all impression 
of the inherent claustrophobia and inhibition that motivate the chief 
character—sky is after all the poetic symbol for freedom and space. 
But his Italiana in Algeri is such a delight with burnoused Algerians 
drifting like clouds out of every corner as the Italiana passes, te 
leer at her from behind, the scene a mere whitewashed wall with 
a small high grill, with a palm tree that even Rossini would have 
cried ‘ pedant’ at anyone who complained that his music was 
ignored. 

There is not space to talk much about Wolf Vdlker, excellent 
with crowds and atmosphere but now showing a tendency to routine, 
or Ernst Legal—his Sadko on the shallow Staatsoper stage (nine 
metres deep) a masterpiece of technical resource, his Pelléas a sensi- 
tive, nervous, quivering dream. Both are true servants of the music. 
Practical acquaintance with inside theatre work soon demonstrates 
‘ opera country * on the continent where 


that Germany is the only 
Only here is there an 


this side of the job is thoroughly practised. 
eleven months’ season with a new production about 
weeks, and above all, at least fourteen days’ stage rehearsal. Vélker 
and Tietjen have both told me of their amazement when leading 
Italian houses, including the Scala, expected them to achieve a 
performance with a strange cast in seven days. In Germany seven 
days are devoted to ‘ Arrangierproben "—the rehearsals at which 

any 


every four 


the cast merely learn their movements about the stage and 
mechanical ‘ business.’ At least a further seven days are indispens- 
able if this mechanical framework is to be clothed in its aesthetic 
flesh of properly timed mime, gesture and attitude. Without that, 
opera is a shadowy, dusty skeleton, whose jerky, impromptu, per 


functory movemevts not merely ignore but hamper its life force. 
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Opera at Ziirich 


By Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


I always enjoy going te the opera at Ziirich. The yellow theatre 
is not beautiful, but it sits in a comfortable open space beside the 
lake; it was built in 1891, and the auditcrium, of modest size, con- 
forms to the traditional, intimate semi-circular pattern. 

Never having suffered from Nazi control, this medium-sized 
Stadttheater in a medium-sized town has a record of achieve 
ment, during the last two decades, fully equal to those of the 
big German houses, Berlin, Dresden, Munich and Vienna. When the 
Schweigsame Frau of Richard Strauss vanished from the German 
theatre after the Dresden premiére of 1935 (because of its Jewish 
librettist, Stefan Zweig), Ziirich instantly rescued the opera and gave 
it several performances, during the Festival of 1936, with which 
Strauss was quite delighted: ‘‘ You ought to take it on tour,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ I am convinced that this exceptional production would do 
you the greatest credit everywhere.’’ The following year brought 
the Urauffiihrung of Alban Berg’s Lulu, which I remember for the 
subtle production of Karl Schmid-Bloss and the snake-like fascina- 
tion of Nuri Hadzic in the title role; and in 1938 there came another 
world premiére of great importance, Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler 

Though no event of such consequence has happened at Ziirich 
since the war, the repertory remains unconventional. The statistics 
of the 1949/50 season are surprising enough. Puccini, elsewhere 
the standby and delight of the box office, received during the year 
only 11 performances of a single opera (Madama Butterfly), while 
Ariadne auf Naxos, in a revival headed by Lisa della Casa, did 
almost as well with nine. Far and away the largest number of 
performances (33) was achieved by a new production of Verdi’s 
Nabucco without any stars in the cast; a piece of information which 
I commend to the attention of Norman Tucker at Sadler’s Wells, 
since, even in this anniversary year, it seems vain to hope for un- 
familiar Verdi at Covent Garden. After Nabucco came Lortzing’s 
Waffenschmied with 24 performances; then Traviata and Carmen 
with 19 and 17. Emboldened by the sensational popularity of 
Nabucco, the theatre plans to revive in the present season either 
Ernani or the Vespri Siciliani; also Hindemith’s Cardillac (which 
will probably be included in the June Festival), Kodaly’s Hary Janos, 
Lortzing’s Zar und Zimmermann, Tchaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin, 
Frank Martin's Le Vin Herbé, Menotti’s The Consul and Britten's 
Let's Make an Opera. This last work has been the subject of some 
preliminary debate: should it be sung in German, as is the usual 
stage practice, or in Schweizer Deutsch, which comes naturally to 
the children and would perhaps encourage the audience to join more 
lustily in the choruses? Personally, ! am a little dubious of the 
extent to which a staid Swiss audience can be expected to turn itself 
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Maria Cebotari (r) as Arabella, Lisa della Casa ({l) as Zdenka, 
Ziirich, 1946. Photo Peter Zimmermann 


Let s Make 


into chaffinches and owls, no matter what the language. 
in 


an Opera seems to give rise to these unexpected problems; 
Palestine the children are puzzled by the action, because they have 
no conception of the nature of a chimney ! 

I saw two productions in Ziirich last October: Gershwin's Porgy 
and Bess and Strauss’s Arabella. Porgy was a characteristically 


bold choice ; until the 1946 Ziirich production, no one had thought of 


doing it in any language except the original English. Many people 
would quail at the task of turning the elliptical, idiomatic negro 
patois into German; but that experienced man of the theatre, Ralph 
Benatzky, takes it in his stride. ‘‘ I got plenty o’ nuttin’, bul 
nuttin’s plenty for me ’’ becomes ‘‘ Ich hab zwar nichts, doch 's ist 
so viel, als hatt ich eine Million!’? A mouthful, certainly; but 
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‘* Sommerzeit ! Alles Leben ist heiter !'’ and ‘‘ Bess! Nun bist du 
meine Frau!’’ sing themselves easily to Gershwin’s lilting tunes. 
lhe opera, in spite of some mixture of styles, provides a gripping, 
and at times a moving, theatrical experience. In the mosaic con- 
struction of his score, Gershwin learnt much from Charpentier and 
Puccini. The melodies and jazz rhythms, though they may not be 
genuinely negro, have been accepted as such by the American 
coloured performers and their enthusiastic audiences; they appear 
to flower naturally out of the swarming life of Catfish Row, Charles 
ton, South Carolina, depicted in multitudinous detail in the libretto 
which Du Bose Heyward and the composer’s brother made out of 
the original play. The crowd scenes are impressively veracious— 
the sudden outbursts of gaiety, as in the departure for the island 
picnics or the eloquent antiphony of solo and chorus in the two wake 
scenes in Serena’s room. Of course, it was a mistake to include two 
scenes so similar; and in general the opera loses grip towards the 
end, because it is too long, even with the cuts which were made in 
the Ziirich version. But one might feel differently, if one could 
hear the music sung with the vital rhythm and passionate, vibrant 
tone of a first-class negro company. 

Porgy and Bess is little known in England ; so perhaps I should 
explain that it is ‘‘ through-composed,’’ without spoken dialogue, 
except for the Detective, the prosaic, alien intruder, who disturbs 
the scenes of ritual mourning with his hard sardonic questions. 
\fter a fairly cool reception on its first production in 1935, Porgy 
became a tremendous success when revived during the war. It 
seems astonishing that no one has yet brought it to London ; 
and absurd that, in the meantime, the B.B.C. is debarred 
from broadcasting any of the music, the popularity of which 
might otherwise have paved the 
way for a_ production. Of 
course, for an English-speaking 
audience, a coloured cast would 
be essential. The Ziirich com- 


pany made a remarkably 
spirited attempt at the difficult 
idiom. Three of the best per- 


formers were guests: Zbyslaw 
Wozniak as Sporting Life (a 
wonderfully convincing imper- 
sonation of the greatest spiv in 
opera), Emmy Funk as Bess, and 
Esther Mihlbauer as the religious 
Serena. Manfred Jungwirth had 
not quite the pathos and charm 


Lisa della Casa (r) as Arabella, 
Kathryn Harvey (l) as Zdenka, 
Ziirich, 1950. Photo W. E. Baur 














which the part of Porgy demands; but the swaggering Crown 
of Andreas Boehm was more effective than his Wagnerian im- 
personations. The slender, but attractive, orchestral score was 
idiomatically handled by Otto Ackermann; and the work was 
admirably staged by Schmid-Bloss, who specialises in such exoti 
subjects. 

Arabella has always been a success in Ziirich, where it has had 
over 20 performances in all. In 1946 Arabella was sung by Maria 
Cebotari, and Zdenka by Lisa della Casa (who has also been heard 
at Salzburg in this role); but in the current revival Lisa della Casa 
sings Arabella herself for the first time, handing over the part of the 
younger sister (who during most of the opera is disguised as a boy 
to the gifted American soprano, Kathryn Harvey. Having hugely 
enjoyed della Casa’s Salzburg broadcasts, above all her immaculate 
performance in Capriccio, | was curious to see and hear her in 
reality. She does not disappoint expectation, A charming and grace- 
ful actress, she spins out Strauss’s soaring vocal line with a smooth 
legato and exquisite taste. So far as could be judged from a dress 
rehearsal (at which she may not have been singing a pleine voix 
her tone, never anything but beautiful, is somewhat lacking in body: 
perhaps she is more a Glyndebourne than a Covent Garden seprano. 
But in a theatre of the size of Ziirich she gives consistent pleasurt 
of a kind now seldom encountered. 


The other parts were all capably filled, with one exception. The 
vital role of Mandryka was miscast: Willi Wolff could convey non 
of the elemental strength of this character. The opera, which I had 
not heard since its London performances under Clemens Krauss 
in 1934, has too much beautiful music to be allowed to fall into 
neglect. It does not fulfil the promise of its first act, especially of 
the really exquisite scene for the two sisters. The ball in the second 
act never quite comes to life, because we seem to be observing it 
from the cloak-room; the waltz themes are poor yet might have 
done the trick if they had been allowed to rise to a climax involving 
the whole company; and the music given to the coloratura Fiaker- 
milli is like sugar icing without any cake. Hofmannsthal’s curtain to 
this act is feeble; the Ziirich producer, Rudolf Hartmann, ingeniously 
jumped the difficulty by cutting a few bars and carrying straight 
on with the long prelude to the third act. On the whole, this seems 
an improvement, though I can’t say whether Strauss himself gave 
the revision his blessing. The third act, like that of Rosenkavalier, 
is cluttered up with too much explanation; but it has a delicious 
opening when Arabella comes home, in a dream of happiness, from 
the ball; and her final duet with Mandrvka never fails of its effect 
in a good performance. Being thus an imperfect work, with many 
virtues and many flaws, Arabella was condemned in England, where 
the naive view prevails that no opera is worth doing unless it is 
either a masterpiece or a cast iron box office success. That attitude 
goes far to explain why London operatic life is stagnant, while that 
of Ziirich is abundantly alive. 
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‘Don Carlos’ Revised 
By Alan Gordon 


Don Carlos’s comparative ** unpopularity "* is due far more to its 
nerdinate length and its poorly constructed and confusing libretto 
than to weaknesses in the music, and Norman Tucker, in his new 
version for Sadler’s Wells, has ruthlessly pruned the work, re- 
arranging the order of scenes, eradicating what is least impressive 
in the music, reducing the number of scene-changes, restoring 
much of the original Secniller play, and, in short, producing a 
brand new edition of the work. One of his main justifications 
for this is the precedent set by Verdi himself. We know 
that the composer revised the work considerably after its Paris 
premiére in 1867, and there is also evidence in the various Verdi 
biographies that he was neither happy in writing the opera, nor 
particularly pleased with it when he had written it. With an in- 
different adaptation of Schiller by Du Locle as his medium, Verdi 
was presented with a task which he failed to discharge altogether 
successfully. As Mr. Tucker has pointed out, the conflicts in the 
story are five-fold: (7) Spanish religious imperialism v. the countries 
oppressed under its yoke, (4) The Church v. the State within Spain 
itself, (7) the revolutionary Rodrigo v. the established authority 
of King and Inquisition, (iv) Philip v. Carlos, both as suspected 
lover of Elizabeth, and as the champion of Flanders’ cause, and 
v) the jealousy of Princess Eboli of Elizabeth's love for Carlos—a 
too complex problem to be solved in the usual two and a half hour 
opera without the co-operation of a really first-class librettist. At 
least three different versions of Don Carlos have already been 
published, the original Paris version of 1867 {to Du Locle’s French 





text), an Italian edition containing Verdi's own revisions, including 
the drastic omission ef the first (Fontainebleau) act (1883), and a 
later Italian edition, restoring the Fontainebleau act, but retaining 
Verdi’s other revisions. In order to appraise this newest edition of 
Mr. Tucker's, the following synopsis of the original Paris version 
of the score may be helpful. 

Act I. The Forest of Fontainebleau. (i) Chorus of huntsmen. 
ii) Carlos’s romance in which he sings of his joy at the prospect 
of marrying Elizabeth. (iii) He persuades Elizabeth's page to leave 
him alone with Elizabeth. {iv) Love duet between Carlos and 
Elizabeth. (v) Finale: «a messenger brings the happy pair the news 
that Carlos’s father, Philip II of Spain, insists upon marrying 
Elizabeth himself. 

Act 2, Sc. I. Inside the Convent of San Giusto in Spain. (vi) 
Chorus of friars. (vii) Scene between a friar and Carlos, in which 
it is explained that the ghost of Charles V is sometimes seen in 
the convent. (viii) Duet between Carlos and his friend Rodrigo, 
Marquis of Posa. 
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Ciprano Oppo’s design for Act III Scene 1 of ‘Don Carlos’ at 


La Scala. 

Act 2, Se. 2. Outside the Convent. (ix) Chorus of ladies-in- 
waiting. (x) ‘* The Fan song’ for Eboli. (xi) Rodrigo is pre- 
sented to the queen, ostensibly with a message from France, in 
fact with a note from Carlos begging her to bring about Carlos’s 
despatch to Flanders. (xii & xiii) Eboli and Rodrigo discuss the 
aris fashions. (xiv) Elizabeth receives Carlos alone, and _ thei: 
passion breaks out anew. (xv) The king, finding Elizabeth un- 
attended, banishes the ‘‘ duty’’ lady-in-waiting. (xvi) Elizabeth 
comforts her. (xvii) Duet for Rodrigo and the king, in which the 
former unsuccessfully pleads with the king to free Flanders, and 
the king, though refusing this request, places his trust in Rodrigo. 

Act 3, Sc. 1. The queen’s gardens in Madrid. (xviii) Chorus 
of courtiers. (xix) Duettino for Elizabeth and Eboli; they exchange 
clothes in a charade. (xx) Ballet. (xxi) Carlos, having received an 
anonymous assignation for midnight, keeps the appointment. Eboli 
arrives, dressed as the queen; Carlos ardently expresses his love 
for her before he realises that the lady is Eboli. Eboli spurned, 
vows vengeance. Rodrigo arrives, and threatens to kill Eboli, but 
is restrained by Carlos. 

Act 3, Sc. 2. The Auto-da-fé scene. (xxii) Chorus of political 
and religious prisoners being led to execution. (xxiii) A deputation 
from Flanders begs the king to relax the Spanish oppression of their 
country. The king refuses, and Carlos rebels. He is disarmed by 
Rodrigo, and imprisoned by the king. 

Act 4, Sc. 1. The king’s chamber. (xxiv) The king broods upon 
his suspicions of Elizabeth. (xxv) The Grand Inquisitor is 
announced. The king asks him if the Church would forgive 4 
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father who executed his son. The Inquisitor reproves the king 
for having conferred honour upon Rodrigo, a known heretic. (xxvi) 
Elizabeth comes to complain of the theft of her jewel-case. Eboli 
has in fact stolen it, and presented it to the king. The king forces 
Elizabeth to open the jewel-case wherein is an incriminating portrait 
of Carlos. The queen, accused of adultery, faints, and Rodrigo and 
Eboli answer the king’s call for help. (xxvii) Quartet. (xxviii) The 
queen recovered, Rodrigo and the king depart. Eboli confesses 
to the queen, not only that it was she who stole the jewel-case, 
but also that she is the king’s mistress. Elizabeth banishes her. 
Alone, Eboli pours out her grief in O don fatale (xxix) and ex- 
presses her resolve to encompass Carlos’s escape from prison. 

Act 4, Sc. 2. The prison where Carlos is incarcerated. (xxx) 
Rodrigo tells him that he (Rodrigo) has taken upon himself 
all the blame for the Flanders uprising, and that Carlos will shortly 
be released. <A soldier of the king’s guard shoots Rodrigo, and in 
an aria he bids Carlos fulfil his mission of liberating Flanders (xxxi). 
The king arrives to pardon Carlos, but is again defied by him. 
(xxxii) A crowd gathers demanding the abdication of Philip, and 
the coronation of Carlos. The tumult is quelled by the arrival of 
the dreaded Grand Inquisitor, 

Act 5. The Convent of San Giusto. (xxxiii) Aria for Elizabeth. 
(xxxiv) Carlos comes to seek the friar with whom he conversed in 
Act 2 (vii), who will provide him with a disguise. He meets Eliza- 
beth, and they sing a duet of farewell (xxxv). (xxxvi) Finale: 
Carlos’s escape has been discovered, and the king, the Inquisitor, 
and their retinue come to apprehend him. The ghost of Charles V 
appears, and spirits Carlos away beyond Inquisitorial vengeance. 
(A Heavenly voice to boot !) 

The main alterations in the 1883 Italian score (after Verdi's re- 
visions, and until the recent revival in Florence the version always 
used in Italian opera houses), are as follows :—The Fontainebleau 
act is omitted altogether, though Carlos’s romance (ii), the words 
suitably altered to fit the different mood (Ah, I have lost her) and 
with the music also revised and placed in a lower key, is sung in the 
first Convent scene. The Rodrigo-Philip duet (xvii) is considerably 
altered. The ballet in the Garden scene (xx) is cut out. 

Let us now examine Norman Tucker's new version. In making 
this new edition Mr. Tucker has been actuated by the need to 
reduce the opera to about three hours playing time, including in- 
tervals; to make it suitable for production, faute de mieux, at the 
smaller of our two National opera houses; to restore as much as 
possible of the content of the Schiller play; to retain what is best 
in the music; to restore the Fontainebleau act, without which the 
trenchant love theme loses half its effect when quoted later on in 
the opera; and to clarify the plot, and the relationships between 
the characters. ; 

Mr. Tucker’s Act I, Sc. 1, then, is to all intents and purposes 
the same as the Paris original. The chorus of huntsmen (i) is 
however omitted, and Carlos’s romance (ii) appears in Verdi's re- 
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vised form. The scenes inside and outside the Convent of San 
Giusto are run into one (Act 1, Sc. 2) and are played in the chapel of 
the king’s palace. The reference to Charles V (vii) is cut, so is the 
Fan Song (x), some of Rodrigo’s ballade (xiii), and Elizabeth's song 
to the banished lady-in-waiting (xvi), who incidentally now becomes 
Elizabeth's page. The act ends with the big duet between Rodrigo 
and the king (in Verdi's revised form). Act 2 is now in three 
scenes; the first, in the palace gardens, is short, consisting only 
of Carlos’s meeting with the disguised Eboli (xxi) and the ensuing 
trio. The chorus of courtiers (xviii), the Elizabeth-Eboli duet (xix), 
and, of course, the ballet (xx) are cut. Scene 2 finds us in the king’s 
ante-chamber (the Auto-da-fé scene having, as a scene, been cut, 
though much of its music is incorporated elsewhere), and we have 
the king’s soliloquy (xxiv). After this, instead of the scene with 
the Inquisitor (xxv) there is a short interpolated scene (culled 
dramatically from Schiller, and musically from Eboli’s music in the 
excised (xix) and elsewhere); Eboli reminds the king of their 
intimate relationship, and denounces Elizabeth as having betrayed 
him. The scene now quickly changes to the great hall of the palace, 
and we see the Flanders deputies (xxii!) led by Carlos, a trans 
plantation of the finale of the Auto-da-fé scene. A revolutionary 


change occurs here: Elizabeth's pleading with the king to find the 
stealer of her jewel-case (xxvi) becomes instead a plea to grant 
Carlos’s wish to help the Flanders cause. This serves to confirm 


the king’s suspicions (implanted a moment ago by Eboli), and leads 
to his denunciation of her in front of the assembled court. Shocked 
at the turn of events, the courtiers tactfully withdraw, leaving the 
king, the queen, Eboli, and Rodrigo to sing the fine quartet (xxvii). 
Eboli’s confession, and her aria (xxviii and xxix) complete the act. 
Act 3, Sc. 1 is the prison scene. Rodrigo’s first aria Per me giunio 
(xxx) is sacrificed, otherwise the act follows the original up to 
Rodrigo’s death, and the subsequent angry colloquy between Carlos 


and his father. Now comes the first appearance of the Grand 
Inquisitor, and we get the magnificent scene between him and the 
king (xxv). After his departure comes the ‘‘ Revolution *' scene 


{xxxii), and the reappearance of the Inquisitor to quell it. 

Act 3, Sc. 2 follows the original Act 5 very closely, the only 
change being the excision of the scene with the friar (xxxiv) and 
the dénouement wherein the mystical salvation of Carlos by 
Charles V is replaced by the Schiller ending in which the king 
hands his son over to the Inquisitor. 

Those who know the opera may regret the merging of the two 
scenes of the original Act 2 and the consequent loss of the fragrant 
contrast that the second scene provided, with its fresh out-of-door 
atmosphere. Most of all, perhaps, criticism will be levelled at Mr. 
Tucker for omitting the famous Auto-da-fé scene, but it should 
be borne in mind that a scene obviously written as a vehicle for the 
pageantry and splendour of 19th century Paris is not very suitable 
for 20th century Islington, and it is specifically for Sadler’s Wells 
that this new version has been made. 
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People vii: 


Edith 


Coates 


By Channell Hardy 


Twelve vears old is an early age 
at which to win a singing schol- 
arship. Edith Coates achieved 
this distinction at the Trinity 
College of Music in London, 
where she was taught by the 
then famous Ethel Henry Bird. 

By some standards the story 
of Edith Coates is uneventful. 
rhere is no record of an early 
struggle, no parental opposition 
and almost no periods of rest- 
ing. She has sung in England 
only, and has been consistently 





employed throughout her sing- 

ing career, firstly with the Old edith Coates as Eboli, Tara 
\ ic and Sadler's Wells Com- Bevry as Téebalde ia * Ben 
panies, _and since, with the Carlos ‘at Sadler’s Wells, 1939. 
Covent Garden Opera Company. Photo J. W. Debenham 
Occasional incursions into ora- 

torio have provided her only variation from this routine. 

Born into a family of Yorkshire farmers, she can trace no thea- 
trical or singing background. As a young man her grandfather had 
moved from Osmanthorpe to Lincoln. Her father, discovering a 
flair for antique furniture, in due course set up as a dealer in that 
city, and it was there that Edith Coates was born and iived her 
early vears. 

\t the age of sixteen she was taken from Trinity College to meet 
Lillan Baylis. Miss Baylis was far too great a lover of music to 
let this talented child slip through her fingers. She engaged her on 
the spot—for the Shakespeare Company. In a short time she had 
hecome a fairy under Robert Atkins in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and then proceeded to walk on in all the Shakespeare plays in the 
repertoire of that season. She was receiving the sum of ten shillings 
a week for this privilege. Having discovered the feel of a stage and 
an audience she was appointed to the chorus of the Opera Company, 
from which she was soon promoted to sing Giovanna in Rigoletto, 
to be followed by most of the boy parts in the range of opera, 
including Lazarillo in Maritana, Frederick in Mignon, and Siebel in 
Faust. 

To-day Edith Coates is a popular artist with a big following in 
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this country, and her reputation increases with the years. She is 
a hard worker who takes the time and trouble to study closely her 
roles. To this end she has for some years received the valuable 
help and advice of her husband, Powell Lloyd, himself a singer of 
tenor roles with the Sadler’s Wells Opera Company and well known 
as a producer and stage designer. Her teachers have included Clive 
Carey, Dawson Freer and Dino Borgioli, and she acknowledges 
with enthusiasm her debt to each one of them. Her career has been 
one of constant and steady progress. Possessed of a naturally 
powerful and resonant organ, she has taken pains to overcome an 
carly roughness of production and a certain lack of flexibility. Her 
reward is that she is now numbered among the leading mezzo- 
sopranos in the country. She has sung more than fifty different 
roles in opera, and is capable of undertaking anything that lies 
within her very considerable compass. 

A somewhat restless actress, she has tremendous strength in 
emotional and dramatic parts and throws herself sincerely and un- 
sparingly into such vivid roles as Amneris, Eboli and Ortrud. At 
the same time she has a highly developed sense of both character 
and humour for such roles as La Frugola in Il Tabarro, Zita in 
Gianni Schicchi and the innumerable ‘‘ Aunt ’’ roles that she has 
portrayed. 

It would be impossible in the space available to enumerate all her 
operatic roles. Her earlier parts at the Old Vic included such 
characters as Lucia and Lola in Cavalleria Rusticana, Emilia in 
Otello, Mercedes in Carmen, Martha in Faust, the Sandman in 
Hansel and Gretel, Curra in La Forza del Destino, Azucena in II 
Trovatore, Maddalena in Rigoletto, the Gipsy Queen in The Bohem- 
ian Girl, Flora in La Traviata 
and = Giulietta in Tales of 
Hoffmann, 

After the opening of Sadler's 
Wells Theatre in 1931 she added 
Carmen, Delilah, Ulrica in The 
Masked Ball, Amneris in Aida, 
Lehl in The Snow Maiden, Mar- 
cellina in both The Barber of 
Seville and The Marriage of 
Figaro, Olga in Eugen Onegin, 
Gertrude in Hansel and Gretel. 
the Third Lady in The Magic 
Flute, Lady Alleash in Fra 
Diavolo, Ludmilla in The Bar- 
tered Bride, Mrs. Page in Fal- 
staff, Ortrud in Lohengrin and 
Magdalena in Die Meistersinger. 
Edith Coates and John Wright 
in ‘ The Wreckers’ at Sadler's 
Wells. Photo Debenham 
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Her first engagement at 
Covent Garden came in 1937, 
when Edith Furmedge was taken 
suddenly ill and was unable to 
appear as Gertrude in Hansel 
and Gretel. Edith Coates had 
sung this part at Sadler’s Wells 
in the afternoon, and was sum- 
moned hurriedly to Covent 
Garden to repeat it in the even- 
ing. It was on this occasion 
that Sir Thomas Beecham made 
one of his famous pronounce- 
ments from the stage in which 
he regretted the absence of Miss 
Furmedge and added, ‘‘ but we 
were fortunate enough to find a 
Mother from another Institute.”’ 

This was followed by more ; 
performances at Covent Garden Edith Coates as Maddalena. 
as Wellgunde in Das Rheingold, Photo Helga Sharland 
Siegrune in Die Walkiire and 
the Shepherd in Tosca, which parts she continued to sing there until 
the outbreak of war in 1939. At the same time she had been 
winning laurels at Sadler’s Wells for her performances as Aunt Jane 
in Hugh the Drover, Fricka in Die Walkiire, Eboli in Don Carlos, 
Fairy Spring in The Snow Maiden and Thirza in The Wreckers. 

After the bombing of Sadler’s Wells Theatre in 1940 and the 
ensuing lull she again joined the Opera Company when it was re- 
formed, touring with it between London seasons, and experiencing 
with other members of the Company air-raids in many cities and 
the destruction of a large part of Hull. At this time she sang for 
the first time Rosina in The Barber of Seville in its original mezzo- 
soprano setting, Lucy Lockit in The Beggar’s Opera, and Dido. 

In 1945 she sang the part of Auntie at the first performance oi 
Peter Grimes, and early in 1947 joined the Covent Garden Opera 
Company to sing Carmen, as well as many of her now famous roles. 
She also sang there for the first time several new Wagnerian parts, 
such as Waltraute in both Die Walkiire and Gétterdaémmerung, Erda 
in Siegfried, Fricka in Das Rheingold, and in 1949 she created 
Madame Bardeau in Bliss’s The Olympians. 

It will be seen that there has been little time for inactivity for 
Edith Coates. At the moment of writing she is preparing for the 
part of the Countess in Tchaikovsky’s Queen of Spades at Covent 
Garden. She would be a valuable member of any operatic company, 
and has proved herself to be reliable at all times, progressing from 
strength to strength, and able to give intense and exciting inter- 
pretations of the many florid characters she has portrayed. 

In any final summing up of the work of Edith Coates it is her 
playing of such characters as Amneris and Azucena that will linger 
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Edith Coates as Fricka. Photo Helga Sharland 


long in the memory of opera-goers. She ts singing both these parts 
ab ° b Sb Ss | 
regularly in the present season at Covent Garden, and in her inter- 


pretations she dominates entirely the stage performances with the 
force of her personality, the opulence of her voice and the voluptuous- 


ness of her presence. In these roles her gifts are lavished generoush 
upon her audiences who, appreciative of her talents, respond with 
enthusiasm and affection. It is to be hoped that we will not have 
to wait too long before renewing acquaintance with her Eboli in Don 
Carlos, in which part she created such interest before the war. 
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1876-1950. 


With the death of Giuseppe de 
Luca on August 26 in New York, 
one of the last existing links with 
the almost legendary golden age 
of opera was severed. Born in 
Rome on Christmas Day, 1876, 
he began his musical education 
at the age of eight at the Schola 
Cantorum, and was soon singing 
in the Vatican choir. He then 
gained a_ scholarship to the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia where 
he studied under the famous 
Persichetti. 

His debut was made on November 6, 1897, as Valentine in Faust 
at Piacenza, and was immediately engaged by other Italian provin- 
cial houses. His debut at La Scala took place during the 1903-4 
season and he created in his initial season the parts of Sharpless in 
Madama Butterfly and Gleby in Giordano’s Siberia. 





He made his debut at the Metropolitan on November 25, 1915, 
as Figaro in Jl Barbiere; he remained a member of the company 
until 1935, singing in 100 different operas and making more than 
800 appearances. While at the Metropolitan he created the part 
of Gianni Schicchi in its world premiere and that of Paquiro in 
the world premiere of Granados’s Govescas. 

We in England know him mostly through his records, for his 
appearances here were lamentably few. He was heard at Covent 
Garden in the Autumn seasori of 1907 as Sharpless, Marcello, 
Valentine, Enrico and Barnaba, and in the Beecham season of 1910 
as Valentine, Amleto, Don Giovanni, Figaro and Rigoletto. Then 
came a very long absence, and suddenly in 1935 for the final 
performance of J] Barbiere di Siviglia de Luca unexpectedly re- 
appeared. Who among those present on that occasion will ever 
forget it? 1 was still at school and de Luca was nothing more to 
me than a name in the H.M.V. celebrity catalogue. Then came the 
revelation. I began to learn what bel canto really was; the phrasing 
was classic, the style effortless, and the impersonation unforgettable. 

During the war vears he remained in Italy, returning to America 
in 1945. On November 6, 1947, he celebrated his golden jubilee 
as a singer in 1 speciai cencert in New York; and then spent the 
twilight of his life as a teacher at the Juilliard School. H.D. R. 
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GREAT BRITAIN News 


Madama Butterfly was televised from Alexandra Palace in early 
October. The Chinese soprano Lian-Shin Yang sang the part of But- 
terfly, Kenneth Neate was Pinkerton and Percy Heming, Sharpless. 

THE IMPERIAL OPERA COMPANY gave a two weeks’ season at People’s 
Palace from October 23 to November 4 under the direction of Vere 
Laurie. The repertory consisted of Madama Butterfly, Marriage of 
Figaro, Faust, Fledermaus, and The Barber of Seville. Artists 
included Danieli, Gruhn, Hambleton, Strey, Evans, Parr, Sale, 
McKenna, Hancock, White and Quinn. George Coop, Ernest Goss 
and John Foster were the conductors. 

AMERICA 

The Autumn season at the NEW YORK CITY CENTRE lasted from 
September 21 to November 12. Die Meistersinger was added to 
the repertory and Faust was revived. The famous Wagnerian bass- 
baritone, Friedrich Schorr, has joined the company as “artistic 
counsellor ’’ for the German Wing, as has also the producer Otto 
Erhardt. The rest of the season's repertory consisted of Turandot, 
Madama Butterfly, Der Rosenkavalier, La Traviata, Les Contes 
a’Hoffmann, The Love for the Three Oranges, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Pagliacci, Carmen, The Marriage of Figaro, Don Giovanni, La 
Bohéme and Aida. Artists new to the company included the Metro- 
politan soprano Rose Bampton, who made her debut as_ the 
Marschallin. ‘* Miss Bampton’s delineation of the Marschallin must 
be counted among the finest portrayals of this exacting role which 
have been seen and heard here,’’ wrote Jerome D. Bohm, one of 
New York's leading critics. 
Others who made their debuts 
were the Berlin tenor Hans 
Beirer, the Flemish bass-baritone 
Eduard de Decker, the Spanish 
baritone Raimondo Torres, and 
the Bulgarian bass Raphael Arie, 
who appeared on the opening 
night of the season as Timur in 
Turandot and was subsequently 
heard as Mephistopheles. 
AUSTRIA 

The VIENNA STAATSOPER _ in- 
cludes in its plans for the 
current season new productions 
of Eugen Onegin, Daphne, Fal- 
staff, Il Trovatore and Gétter- 


Lian-Shin Yang and Kenneth 
Neate in the Television 
“Madama Butterfly.’ 

Photo Keystone Press 
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dammerung; these were to be given at the Theater an der Wien. 
At the Volksoper, Korngold’s Die Kathryn, Millécker’s 
Gasparone, Prokofiev’s Love for the Three Oranges, and possibly 
Porgy and Bess are listed for performance. George Sebastian, the 
Wagnerian conductor of the Paris Opéra, recently conducted some 
Salome performances with Welitsch, Héngen and Josef Herrmann. 
BELGIUM 

The Royal Flemish Opera at ANTWERP is now over fifty years old 
and all its performances are sung in Flemish. Over 300 artists 
are employed and five performances are given a week during the 
season which lasts from the end of September to the end of July. 
The 1950-51 season opened on September 23 with a performance 
of Die Meistersinger; the season’s repertory also includes Fidelio, 
The Ring, Tristan, Parsifal, Otello, Samson et Dalila, Tiefland, 
Albert Herring, La Fiamma, Les Huguenots, as well as two Flemish 
works, Shylock and IWinternachtsdroom. 

GERMANY 

BAYREUTH. The 1951 Bayreuth Festival will open on July 29 with 
a performance of Beethoven's Choral Symphony conducted by 
Furtwangler. This will be followed by two cycles of The Ring and 
three performances each of Meistersinger and Parsifal. The con- 
ductors wil! be Knappertsbusch and von Karajan. The Festival will 
continue until August 19. The Society of the Friends of Bayreuth 
has been formed to help with the financing of the Festival; member- 
ship of the Society carries a number of privileges, and details can be 
obtained from OPERA or direct from Mr. Herbert Altmann, Bayreuth, 
Festspielhiigel, Germany. 

BERLIN. The 1950-51 season at the STADTISCHE OPER opened with 
the first production in Germany since the end of the war of Rhein- 
gold. This was in the experienced hands of Tietjen, and the settings 
were by Preetorius. The cast included Margarete Klose, Traute 
Richter, Johanna Blatter, Josef Herrmann, Erich Zimmermann, 
Fritz Hoppe, Hans Beirer and Hans Heinz Nissen. Artur Rother 
conducted. This was followed by a new production of Der Rosen- 
kavalier with Paula Buchner, Elisabeth Griimmer, Irma Beilke and 
Emanuel List. Georg Reinhardt was the producer and Artur Rother 
the conductor. The STAATSOPER began its season with a performance 
of Meistersinger with Tiana Lemnitz, Jaro Prohaska and Erich 
Witte in the cast. The season’s first new production was Verdi's 
Macbeth with Martha Médl, Josef Metternich, Theo Hermann and 
Alfred Hiilgert. Joseph Keilberth was the conductor and Wolf 
Vélker the producer. In mid-November Glinka’s Russlan und Lud- 
milla was added to the repertory. The cast included Ruth Keplinger, 
(Anneliese Miller, Margot Haustein, Karl Wolfram, Alfred Hilgert, 
Walter Grossmann and Gerhard Witting. Guest artists have in- 
cluded Hans Reinmar as Boris, and Heinrich Schlusnus as Germont 
and Don Carlo. The excellent KOMISCHE OPER continues to add to its 
repertory. Wolf-Ferrari’s Quattro Rusteghi (or Die Vier Grobiane 
as it is called in Germany) was produced by Peter Stanchina, of 
Diisseldorf, and was conducted by Hans Léwlein from Dresden; 
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Felsenstein, the Intendant, produced The Bartered Bride with a cast 
that included Anny Schlemm, Rudolf Schock, with Heinrich Pflanz!] 
conductor Artur Griiber. A production of Gianni Schicchi is in 
ctive preparation by Oscar Fritz Schuh, with Pflanzl as Schicchi; 
while Lecocq’s Girofle Girofla, Milhaud’s Pauvre Matelot, Der Frei- 
schiitz, and Falstaff are also listed for pre duction this season, the 
last three works under the direction of Otto Klemperer. 

The 1950-51 season at the DRESDEN STAATSOPSR openet 
with a new production of Die Entfithrung aus dem Serail. This was 
followed by productions of Carmen and Schwanda. In November 
there were performances of Kar 


Simplicissimus Jugend 


DRESDEN. 


for the *‘ Dresdener Musiktage ° 
Amadeus Hartmann’s Des Simplicius 
Menotti’s The Old Maid and the Thief, and Die Fledermaus. I 
January will come the premiere of Amphitryon by the Swiss com- 
and then Guido Massanetz's Die Il under- 


poser Robert Oboussier 

vogel. Further productions planned for the current season include 
Tristan und Isolde, Die Frau ohne Schatten, Il Trovatore and the 
1,000th performance in Dresden of Der Freischiits. 

The first new production of the curre 
Dietrich, Harriet Selin, Hans Hopf and Hotter 


tne 


DUSSELDORF. nt season was 
lida with Erna 
Wilhelm Reinking 
producer and Heinr 
by a revival of Manon with Anna Tassopulos, Gottfried | 
the Berlin Stadtische Oper was 


designed the settings, Georg Reinhardt was 
Hollreise; the conductor. This was followe 
Riedner and 





Kurt Gester. Werner Kelch from 
and Wilhelm Seegelken the conductor \ reviva 


guest producer, 
of Trefland witi Margarete Teschemacher, Hans Hopf, Heinricl 


Nillius, and Willy Schénwetss was another feature 
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oT the ear'yv part 


triumph scene in‘ Atda’ at Disseldorf. Photo Hess 
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of the season, which will further include performances of Meister- 
singer, Troilus and Cressida by Zillig, Cardillac, Jenufa and Traviata. 

FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN. The Opera House of this city has Bruno 
Vondenhoff as its Intendant and Generalmusikdirektor. Plans for 
the 1950-51 season include the premiéres of either Albert Herring 
or The Consul, Krenek’s Das Leben des Orest and Wolf-Ferrari’s 
La Vedova Scaltra. There will be new productions of Der Wild- 
schutz, Cosi fan Tutte, Boris, Die Verkaufte Braute, Don Carlos 
llo, La Forsa del Destino and Der Fliegende Hollander, The 


standard repertory of the theatre consists of some twenty five more 


operas including Ttefland, Andrea Chemter, Orfeo, Der Waffen- 
schnued and Anadne auj Naxos. 
The first new production at the HAMBURG STAATSOPER of the 


1950-51 season was Die Meitstersinger with Mathieu Ahlersmeyer 


as Sachs and Peter Anders as Stolzing; this was followed by 
Strauss’s Elektra and Erna Schliter and Martha Médl. Orff’s Der 
Mond and Menotti’s The Consul are also down for production. 
HANOVER. The 1950-51 season at Hanover Opera, whose In 
tendant is the veteran singer Reiner Minten, includes new pro- 
ductions of Der Rosenkavalier, La Forsa del Destino, Fair at 
Sorotchinski, Fra Diavolo, Metstersinger and Manon Lescaut. The 
repertory operas include Tiefland, Albert Herring, Mathis der Maler, 
Salome and Tristan as well as the more popular Verdi, Puccini and 
Mozart opera. Johannes Schiiler is the Generalmusikdirektor. 


LEIpziG. The STADTISCHE THEATER began its new season with a 


performance of Manon Lescaut; the first new production was Cosi 
fan Tutte and then Gianni Schicchi. Other works listed for the 
season include Fidelio, Janacek’s Das Listige Fuchslein, and Zar 
und Zimmermann. During the second part of the season there will 
be t premieres of Kurt Gerde’s Die neuen Kleider, Paul Dessau’s 





we | 

Das verhor des Lukullus, Khovantchina, Auber’s Die Stumme von 

Portit, Rosenkavalier and either La Traviata or Don Carlos. 
MUNICH. The 1950-51 season at the BAYERISCHE STAATSOPER lists 


revivals of Der Fliegende Hollinder, Un Ballo in Maschera, Sieg- 
fried, Schwanda, Cosi fan Tutte, Hoffmann’s Ersdhlungen and new 
productions of Orfft's Antigonae, Hartmann’s Des Simplicius Sim- 
plicissimus Jugend, and Menotti’s The Consul. Robert Heger joins 
the staff of conductors, and Heinz Arnold is a new producer. 

he new productions for the season at the STUTTGART OPERA are 
listed as Tannhduser, Otello, Elektra, Don Giovanni and Turandot. 
rhe regular repertory consisting of some thirty operas includes 
Pique Dame, Salome, Don Pasquale, Freischiits and Parsifal. 

IDA COOK sends the following report: During October, two 
performances of Rosenkavalier were given in WIESBADEN in which 
Vieriea Ursuleac made an operatic *‘come-back’’ as the Marschallin, 
with Clemens Krauss conducting. It was a notable occasion when, 
lo quote the ‘* Wiesbadener Kurier,’’ ‘‘ the respectable Rosen- 
kavalicr of the local opera took on a completely different lustre, 
under Krauss. Here is the striking, intellectual head one knew 
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of old, the compelling move- 
ments of the hands, every 
finger an intense directive force, 
here is enchantment and _ pur- 
pose, urbane, noble, compelling, 
but intent on the finest nuance 
and the maintaining of the ten- 
sion to the last chord. How 
marvellous is his placing of the 
stress, the way he_ heightens 
and intensifies the action on the 
stage and works it up to a mag- 
nificent climax.”’ 

In the creditable supporting 
cast, the Oktavian was Gisele 
Litz, the possessor of a lovels 
mezzo voice which she used in- 
telligently and with taste. The 
Seg ; Sophie of Edith Schemionneck 
Viorica Ursuleac as the Mar- wis charming and competent. 
schallin, Photo Harlip The Ochs of Walter Hagen 
(Stuttgart) was a somewhat pedestrian performance but not with- 
eut merit, while the Annina (Ruth Michaelis from Munich) was 
exceptionally good. 

But, towering above all the others, both vocally and histrionically, 
was Ursuleac’s Marschallin. One felicitous touch after another 
re-established her as the superb stage artist for whom Strauss wrote 
three out of his last four operas, while the shimmering radiance of 
the voice was as gloriously, breath-takingly beautiful as ever. The 
scene of enthusiasm at the end was one of the half-dozen really mem- 
orable ones | have witnessed in twenty-six years of opera-going in 





many countries. 
FRANCE 

SanpDoR Torbay writes of the current season in PARIS: The choice 
of the repertory at the OPERA seems to be governed by the success 
of standard works, and few novelties are announced for the new 
season. In November Siegfried was revived, produced by Tietjen. 
There will be performances both in German and French; the singers 
for the German version including Helena Braun, Max Lorenz, and 
Ludwig Weber; George Sebastian will conduct. Revivals of both 
Fidelio and Parsifal are scheduled for next May with Flagstad. 
There will also be performances in German of Rosenkavalier by 
Risé Stevens and artists from the Vienna Opera. The long promised 
restudied Faust with settings and costumes by Felix Labisse is 
scheduled for this season, and La Traviata after a sojourn of some 
fifteen years at the Comique, returns to the Opéra with new settings 
by D’Erte and with Solange Delmas and Libero de Luca in the 
leading parts. Cosi fan Tutte and Seraglio will be staged in the 
French versions of M. Hirsch, the director of the Opéra, and a 
revival of Monteverdi's Orfeo is also listed with settings by Valentine 
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Hugo whose Pelléas decor caused such controversy some time ago. 

At the OPERA-COMIQUE, modern music seems to have a better 
chance, the repertory for the season including Germaine Talleferre’s 
Il était un petit navire, text by Henri Jeanson; Rabaud’s Le jeu 
de l’amour et du hasard, text by Marivaux; and Emanuel Bonde- 
ville’s setting of Flaubert’s Madame Bovary (Bondeville is the 
present director of the Opéra-Comique, but this work had already 
been accepted for production before he had assumed that position). 
Maurice Michel Levy, known on the music halls as Bétove, has 
composed the music for Dolores, to a text by Blasco Ibanez. Paul 
le Fleur, whose Le Rossignol de St. Malo has been a success, has 
composed a new work, La magicienne de la mer, which is scheduled 
for production this season; and finally revivals are promised of 
Falstajf, Fragonard (Pierné), Véronique, and Ciboulette (Hahn). 
ITALY 

The Autumn season at the TEATRO DONIZETTI, BERGAMO, saw the 
staging of three novelties, Un Curiose accidente by Gennaro Napoli, 
libretto by Ghisalberti; Bersabea by Livio Luzzatto; and La Croce 
deserta by Sandro Fuga. The rest of the repertory consisted of 
Nosse di Figaro, Adriana Lecouvreur and Rigoletto. Singers in- 
cluded Barufhi, de Cavalieri, Gavazzi, Rizzieri, Sani, Simionato, 
Tegani and Ticozzi among the women, and Badioli, Baracchi, Campi, 
del Signore, Poli, Prandelli and Taddei among the men. The con- 
ductors were Gavazzeni, Quadri and Rossi. 

The usual Autumn season at the TEATRO COMUNALE, BOLOGNA, was 
to last from November 12 to December 20 and with three Verdi 
works in its repertory, Ernani, Trovatore and Falstaff could be 
said to have started the Verdi celebrations. Other operas down for 
production were Salome, Fedora, Turandot and Torneo Notturno by 
Malipiero. Singers included Carteri, Djanel, Guerrini, Ilitsch, 
Mantini, Rovero, Benedetti, Nicolai, Stignani, Campagnano, Penno, 
Pigni, Prandelli, Soler, Borgonovo, Guelfi, Li Donni, Manacchini, 
Taddei, Tagliabue, Badioli, Neroni and Vaghi. Conductors were 
de Fabritiis, Ghione, Molinari-Pradelli, and Pedrotti. 

ruRIN. The Ente Autonomo of the TEATRO REGIO recently staged an 
Autumn season at the Teatro Alfieri which opened with a per- 
formance of Simone Boccanegra, with Tagliabue in the title part, 
Mancini as Maria, Pasero as Fiesco, and Picchi as Gabriele; Ghione 
was the conductor. Also heard were Pelléas et Mélisande under 
Desormiére by a company from the Opéra-Comique; The Bartered 
Bride with Marisa Morel; La Traviata with Rizzieri, Prandelli and 
Savarese; Otto Schnaffs a new work by Sandro Fuga; Suor 
Angelica; and Lohengrin. 

SPAIN 

The 1950-51 season at the TEATRO LICEO, BARCELONA opened on 
November 8 with a performance of Nabucco with Maria Pedrini, 
Giovanni Ingnilleri and Marco Stefanoni in the leading parts; the 
conductor was Angelo Questa. This was followed by performances 
of Rigoletto with del Pozo, Casale and Bechi, and of Otello with 
Maya Mayska, Vertecchi and Bechi. 
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Gramophone Records 


ITALIAN 
La Gazsa Ladra: Overture (Philharmonia: Galliera : DX1680), 
L.’Italiana in Algeri: Overture (Santa Cecilia, Rome: Serafin: 


C4012), Barbiere di Siviglia: Overture (Philharmonia: Galliera : 
DX1690), Mose in Egitto: Eterno, immenso & Huguenots: Pif, 


paf, pouf (Neroni & Radio Italiana O: Simonetto: Italian: 
R30026), Semiramide: Ah, quel giorno ognor rammento & Ballo: 
Re dell’ abisso (Stignani & EIAR: Parodi: R30023), Nabucco : 


Tu sul labbro & Ernani: Infelice (Siepi & Radio Italiana O: Basile : 
R30024), Traviata: Libiamo & Parigi o cara (Licia Albanese, Jan 
Peerce, Chorus & RCA Victor O); Trucco: DB21111, Aida: Fu 
la sorte dell’armi (Cigna, Elmo & EIAR: Tansini: R30027), 
Gioconda : Dance of the Hours (Paris Conservatoire O: Fistoulari : 
K2371), L’Amico Frits: Cherry duet (Hammond, Schock & Phil- 
harmonia: Dobrowen : DB21098), Bohéme: O soave fanciulla & 
Sono andati (Fineschi, Francesco Albanese & Radio Italiana O: 
Pasile : R30021), Tosca: Te deum & Andrea Chenier: Nemico della 
patria (Rothmiller & Philharmonia: Erede/James Robertson: 
C4019). 


All the Rossini overtures have been recorded in America. by 
Toscanini on respectively 1) B6342, DB2943) and DI1835. His 
thorough-bred readings are incomparably better than any others, 
and it is only on the score of recording that alternatives are pre- 
ferable. [JX 1680 is the best of this new trio; the other two are 
sluggish and lacking in brio of any sort. To sing Rossini’s music, 
or at any rate such of it as is to 
be found in his grand operas, 
demands a corresponding grand- 
eur of style such as is rare 
to-day. Neroni, with his clumsy 
singing line, demonstrates how 
real this rarity is, and Stignani 
only adds to its force by showing 
herself a shining exception. In 
any case, the Mose excerpt is 
singularly ill-chosen: the reci- 
tative breaks off at the entry of 
a solo quintet and chorus {which 
is then omitted) and continues 
with Mose’s solo, which is in 
itself no more than the opening 
section of an extended quintet. 


Licta Albanese as Violetta. 
Photo 1hresch 
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In the Huguenots excerpt, the Protestant Marcel, asked to 
sing a drinking song at a Catholic banquet, responds with an 
anti-Papist battle song. Neroni sings it adequately but no more. 
Stignani’s marvellous control and the quality of her voice in her 
wonderfully even runs give some idea of what was expected from 
singers of a bygone day. The record is strongly recommended for 
this side alone: the Ballo excerpt is well done, but loses point 
away from its context in the opera. 

The Nabucco aria, whose first section is accompanied only by a 
solo cello, is one of the most famous Verdi wrote for bass voice. 
Siepi sings it, and the equally well-known one from Ernant, with- 
out much imagination, but in a reasonably straight-forward way. 
The voice is naturally fine, and should be more impressive than it 
is, but it is curiously lacking in urgency or indeed in vitality of 
any sort. There is another version of Infelice by Arie on K2086, 
but its obverse is available in a more complete and better per- 
formance, and so the present disc is to be preferred. Singers who 
took part in Toscanini’s radio performance of Traviata a couple of 
years Or so ago are responsible for the new versions of duets from 
the opera, and some evidence of his drive is apparent in their 


performance now. This is the best recording of the Brindisi I have 
heard, and the last Act duet is also well sung, if without much 
tenderness. Albanese’s clean singing is attractive, and the fine 


metal and impact of Peerce’s voice and his musical feeling combine 
to make him into an uncommonly good Alfredo (compare Gigli on 
DB3811).. The old dise by Galli-Curci and Schipa is still outstand- 
ing (DA1133). Caniglia, who was Gigli’s partner in their record- 
ing of the last Act duet, had a vocal subtlety in those days which 
is quite unusual for so heavy a soprano. The Aida duet is notable 
for some fine singing by Elmo, but she is poorly partnered by 
Cigna, who misses most of the vocal points and then unexpectedly 
drives this deficiency home by being quite inadequate musically 
Caniglia and Stignani in the complete recording are infinitely pre- 
ferable, although they take three sides instead of two. The old 
Gioconda war-horse receives an excellent performance and recording 
from Fistoulari and the Paris Orchestra: the French woodwind is 
outstandingly clear, and the strings are better treated than some- 
times by Decca’s ffrr. 

Mascagni is not customarily associated with music like the Cherry 
Duet from L’Amico Frits which has a delicacy and bloom that 
would be quite out of place in Cavalleria; it is one of the best 
passages the composer ever wrote. The recording here is soft and 
easy, but I am surprised this version is to replace the far more 
idiomatic singing of Schipa and Favero on DB3067. This was a 
gem of a record and should not be missed—it is scheduled for 
deletion in June of this vear. In the new recording, Schock’s soft 
singing is quite good, but he is no match for the incomparable 
Schipa. Hammond's performance is one of her best on records, 
but she cannot equal Favero’s conversational style, and her voice, 
though more even in quality, lacks the vouthfulness of the Italian 
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soprano’s. Hear DB3067 and compare before buying this admittedly 
good new version. The tenor Albanese has recorded Bohéme duets 
with his wife—they will be remembered from the San Carlo Company, 
which was here in 1946. This is a decent souvenir of the nice 
sound of the tenor’s voice, and of his wife’s competence, but other 
versions of the love duet—Hammond-Lloyd (DX 1039) or Bjérling- 
Schymberg (DB6119) for instance—should be heard if it is the duet 
you are after and not the singers. As far as Sono andati is con- 
cerned, those who want greater art if lesser recording will turn to 
the version by Bori and Schipa (DB911 special), which is a great 
deal better sung. Rothmiiller’s ringing tone and the spacious re- 
cording of his disc will sound better on a large machine than on 
a small. For those who have the equipment to take it, his Te 
Deum is by a long way the finest available. The soloist can suggest 
irony as easily as brute passion, the balance of singer, chorus and 
orchestra is well caught, and the result is a remarkably subtle 
performance of one of the finest sections of the opera. In this 
connection, do not miss Rothmiiller’s superb performance of the 
Act Il monologue (C3689), which is inexplicably scheduled for 
deletion next year. The Andrea Chenier aria is available in quite 
a good recording by Silveri, but this is a much subtler performance 
too subtle, you may think, for the music. 

FRENCH, RUSSIAN, CZECH 

Hamlet: O vin dissipe la tristesse & Faust: Avant de quitter 
ces lieux (Valdengo & New SO: Erede: Italian: X364), Borts 
Godounov; Death & Varlaam’s song (Christoff & Philharmonia : 
Dobrowen : DB21097), Bartered Bride: Overture (Chicago SO: 
Défauw : DB21088). 

Hamlet is still kept alive by the occasional revival, but records 
from it are becoming increasingly rare. There is no other version 
available in England of the Brindisi which is very well sung here by 
Valdengo, in what is his best record to date. He is fairly successful 
with the famous aria from Faust, but there is a good deal of strain 
in sustained high passages and Silveri’s (DX1483) is still about the 
best available. The American recording of the Bartered Bride 
overture has a certain atmosphere of the theatre, but the LSO- 
Royalton Kisch version (K2332) is better, in spite of the tenuous 
recording of the string tone. Christoff is a magnificent singer and 
his wonderful attack and rather sinister bravura in Varlaam’s song 
is most exciting. The disc is very well recorded. The other side 
is a companion to DB6935, which is complete from Boris’s collapse 
after Pimen’s narration until the end of the farewell to Feodor. 
We thus have the whole of the Death scene from the most dis- 
tinguished Boris of our day in a recording which very faithfully 
captures the atmosphere of his singing and of his whole _per- 
formance. A most interesting comparison can be made, score in 
hand, with the Arie recording (K2229), which eschews Rimsky 
Korsakov and is done with the original Moussorgsky accompani- 
ments—the only example so far recorded. H. 
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Opera Diary 


NETHERLANDS OPERA (October 12): COVENT GARDEN (October 19) 
The Flying Dutchman 

The Flying Dutchman is very much the opera for the convinced 
Wagnerian. He gets the sort of satisfaction out of it that the 
biographer has from reading the indiscretions of his hero’s youth. 
rhe fingerprints of style are everywhere, and the extraneous in- 
fluences are far more obvious than in later works. When he hears 
this opera the experienced Wagnerite can mock at Marschner and 
Mevyerbeer (although he is not likely to have seen an opera by either 
of them), he can point delightedly to recurrent tricks of style— 

how like Goétterdimmerung!’’—and he can rejoice at the early 
pre-occupation with ‘‘ redemption through love.’’ For the rest of 
us, the piece with its excellent story always promises well, and then 
turns out to be a disappointment and more than a bit of a bore. 
The Marschner sections probably seem rather livelier than the often 
dreary tunes which, in this score, represent the mature Wagner, 
and certainly the composer’s emphasis on the symbolical side of his 
theme can seem maddeningly insistent. 

As I saw these two performances within a week of each other, 
some sort of comparison is inevitable. I think the Wagnerite would 
have been better pleased with the Dutch one. Tietjens (who pro- 
duced both) seemed to have been more successful in Holland in 


Vetternich, Walker and Fisher in second act of ‘ The Flying 
Dutchman’ at Covent Garden, Photo Roger Wood 











Hannesson as Erik, Fisher as Senta, in ‘ The Flying Dutchman’ 
Photo Roger Wood 


imposing his very strong and traditional Wagner style on singers 


and chorus than he was in England. Every thought and overtone 


of feeling was dragged mercilessly on to the stage, until one longed 
just for a moment to be allowed the pretence (as it must seem to 


the initiate) that Senta was only a romantic girl in love with a 


slightly sinister stranger, and not from her first appearance help- 


lessly doomed to redeem him through love in the last Act. Still, the 


staging was quite effective, even at the ill-appointed theatre in The 
Sing | I 
compares badly with the modernised stage i 


Hague (which 
At Covent Garden, 


Amsterdam, where the performance originated). 
the producer had not made such an impression on the performers, 
and consequently they carried far less conviction with the audience 


than in Holland. 
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Paul Pella, who conducted at The Hague, found more equable 
tempi than Rankl, who alternated between the extremes of quick 
and slow, to the frequent distress of the performers. Poor Sylvia 
Fisher was badly served by the dragging tempo of the Ballad, and 
as a result lost her pitch and the vocal line simultaneously; and 
the chorus was too often hopelessly behind the beat in the last Act. 
Is it only singers—and audiences—who can hear that a vocal line 


+ 


which is taken too slow to be negotiable by the singer, is being 
taken too slow to fit the composer's notions? Aren't there con 
ductors who see it too? 

It was somewhat ironical for an Englishman to hear Ottakar 
Kraus, a Czech domiciled in England, sing the title role in German 
in The Hague, and then listen to the Berlin-based Josef Metternich 
plough through the same part in English at Covent Garden. It was 
not that there was much to quarrel with in either Kraus’s imperfect 
German or Metternich’s imperfect English : but were their two jour- 
neys really necessary ? Metternich seemed to me to have on the whole 
the smoother tone, but his performance was pale and without much 
musical or dramatic tension. Kraus on the other hand, with his 
highly developed sense of the stage which pervades every movement, 
every note, and every inflection of his voice, was able to impart 
that ** lift *’ to his characterisation which is one of the most enviable 
gifts any performer can possess. Is mine a voice crying in the 
wilderness, or, as | think, is it what a relation of mine used to call 
‘the highest time *’ that we heard Kraus regularly in the premier 
opera house of the country of his adoption ? 


The opening scene of Act III of * The Flying Dutchman’ at 
Covent Garden. Photo Roger Wood 














Gré Brouwenstijn, the Dutch Senta, gave a highly distinguished 
performance, and her thrilling musical attack in the Ballad, and in 
fact throughout the opera, was reflected in her acting as well as in 
her first-rate singing. Sylvia Fisher, when the conductor let her, 
did some nice singing in the same role, but she cannot yet aspire 
to Brouwenstijn’s stature; in addition, her wildly unflattering make- 
up was a cruel handicap, with which she should not again have to 
contend. Both Eriks, Jan van Mantgem in Holland and Thorstein 
Hannesson at Covent Garden, achieved a considerable measure of 
credibility. The former's hysterically sincere acting was most con- 
vincing, but his unresonant singing is less to be admired. The 
latter acted with a certain resignation that was by no means un- 
moving, and his singing seemed little impaired by the cold from 
which he was announced to be suffering. Norman Walker was a 
stuffy Daland, and there was no trace of humour in his solid singing. 
Gerard Groot, his Dutch counterpart, produced more tone and less 
volume, and more humour and less vocal staying-power. H. 
COVENT GARDEN 
La Traviata (October 20) 

The second night of the new season brought us an_ uneven 
performance of this Covent Garden box-office favourite. A capacity 
audience which seemed blissfully unaware of the shortcomings both 
on the stage and in the pit, displayed unstinted enthusiasm for al 
concerned. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as Violetta (I will forever 
refuse to call her Marguerite) began uncertainly, having difficulties 
of pitch in Act one and differences of opinion as to tempi with Peter 
Gellhorn in both the Brindisi and the Ah fors é lui; however, she 
found her best form by the Germont- Violetta duet in the second 
act, and delighted us with some particularly beautiful mezza-voc 
singing during the course of the evening. Her interpretation of this 
part always fills me with admiration and respect, but never moves 
me. James Johnston joining the company as a permanent membet 
seemed singularly ill at ease; his voice on this occasion did not 
seem of Covent Garden stature, and his use of another translation 
than that employed by the rest of the cast caused me _ several 
momenis of quiet amusement. Jess Walters was in exceptionally 
fine voice as the elder Germont. Gellhorn’s tempi were more often 
than not too fast (a common complaint when he conducts Italian 
opera—speed is not synonymous with an invigorating performance) ; 
and as usual the lighting was up to all kinds of tricks. H. D. R. 
Boris Godounov (October 25) 

When Boris was first mounted at Covent Garden in 1948—in an 
edition that contained almost all the music that Moussorgsky wrote 
for it, and with the orchestration he himself provided—there was a 
good deal of enthusiasm for what was thought of as a considerable 
musical achievement. Last year, a Boris of brilliant attainments 
was engaged for four performances, and Rimsky Korsakov’s revised 
accompaniments were used for the scenes in which he appeared and 
a few alterations were made elsewhere in the scoring. Now Covent 


Garden has gone the whole hog, abandoned the original intention 
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Ludwig Weber as Boris. Portrait by Oswald Poetselberger 


of presenting pure Moussorgsky, and even attributed the opera 
itself (in the monthly programme) to Rimsky-Korsakov! It would 
be interesting to know whose enthusiasm led to the original un- 
adorned performance, and whose persuasion has put the management 
into the position of publicly acknowledging that it has not the 
courage of its former convictions. Half the impact of this 
marvellous score has gone with the change. 

Ludwig Weber sang Boris for the first time in England. His 
beautiful voice, expressive singing and moving acting contributed 
to a remarkable performance, whose emphasis was on the father and 
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the statesman rather than on the despot whose position is maintained 
on a basis of fear. He had not Christoff’s personal magnetism and 
ferocity, nor was his singing, excellent though it was, on the same 
extraordinarily high level. Norman Walker was an insipid Pimen, 
entirely lacking in the timeless, serene quality with which Franklin 
used to endow the part. Otherwise, apart from an insufficiently 
low-voiced Nurse (Jean Watson), the cast was as last season, with 
Parry Jones's insidious Shouisky ranking as one of his best 
characterisations, Shacklock’s pale Marina as one of her least 
satisfactory, and Edgar Evans again showing that perennial promise 
up to something considerably more 


which by now should add 
H. 


substantial. 
Aida (October 27 and November 10). 

Neither of these two performances was anything like worthy of 
the brilliance and heat of Verdi’s score. On the other hand perhaps 
only one aspect of either was positively disastrous: Lechleitner’s 
singing of Radames. His bloated treatment of Verdi's vocal line, 
disregard of note values, apparent contempt for niceties of phrasing 
or tone, and frequent and undisguised straining for the notes together 
amounted to a highly disagreeable performance. Hammond has a 
fine voice, but not yet to my mind the requisite command to enable 
her to sing Aida in a house this size. Her singing was competent 
and musical, but always to a scale that was on the small side for 
the part. lI believe these performances cannot but prove of con- 
siderable benefit to her, and she should sing opera on a big stage 
far more often, for her own sake as well as to satisfy the demands 
of her admirers. Zadek (who made her Covent Garden debut) by 
contrast appeared to assume about as much before she started as 
Hammond attempted as her goal: her larger scale singing and 
acting were therefore to me preferable. She is in addition a musical 
singer with a rich and beautifui (and not over-German) voice, and 
is a distinct acquisition to the 
company. 

Far the best singing of either 
evening came from Marko Roth- 
miller, whose Amonasro was a 
beautifully proportioned character- 
isation, sung moreover in fault 
less English. His firm and 
expressive singing line, his com- 
manding style and his electrify- 
ing attack are rare assets 
amongst Verdi baritones of our 
day. In Amneris, Edith Coates 
has one of her best roles, and she 
rises to the dramatic heights of 
the last Act in a notable way. 


Joan Hammond as Aida. 
Photo Angus McBean 
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Michael Langdon showed promise and a fresh and firm bass voice 
as the King, but Nowakowski’s promotion from King to Ramfis 
carried with it no improvement in either his poor English diction, 
or his minimum reaction to drama. 

Braithwaite kept things going tactfully. It was presumably not 
his fault that the Triumph scene was visually one of the least 
splendid on record, that no one was on hand to show Zadek where 
to come on in the second scene of Act II, and that the whole thing 
had that semi-rehearsed look that Italian operas habitually wear in 
this house at the beginning of a season. ; H. 
Il Trovatore (October 31). 

Perhaps the poor average level of the Italian performances at 
Covent Garden is really a form of back-handed compliment: they 
can be counted on to draw an audience just the same. This one, 
pace The Times,’’ was as dead as a doornail until the last Act, 
when something happened to put some life and kick into the pro- 
ceedings. If Gellhorn looks on the self-conscious little rubato he 
occasionally permits himself as an approximation to Italian style, 
then he must think again. This opera contains splendid music, 
but it is doing opera, composer, performers and audience a dis- 
service to dish it up half-warm like this. 


se 


All four principal singers had their moments of excellence 
although I do not consider Midgley robust enough’ by half to sing 
Manrico adequately—but without real rehearsal and the direction 
that comes from it their efforts were insufficient. Hammond was 
fluent throughout but her top sounded a little pinched to begin with. 
\t the end of Act III, it seemed to me that she was again going to 
be a disappointment in the big house. However, her rapturous 
singing of D’amor sull'ali rosee and in fact of the whole last Act 
quite changed that view: if all her singing in opera houses were as 
good as this, several of Covent Garden's casting problems would 
be solved. Midgley's voice and style are light for the role, and he 
did his best singing in Deserto sulla terra and Ah, st ben mio: 
however he, too, broadened out in the last Act, and again sounded 
as he used in Turandot three years ago. Rothmiller negotiated the 
lvrical moments of di Luna less well than the dramatic, but once 
again his sense of style made him a commanding figure. Moments 
like his soft, clearly-audible singing of the reprise of Per me ora 
fatale showed his unusual aptitude for musico-dramatic detail. 
Edith Coates was in great form as Azucena, and she sang the 
last Act as well as she had the more powerful earlier sections, The 
ludicrously stiff production of the opening scene (the staging, as 
well as the unpractical notion of having Nowakowski enunciate 
the narrative in near-English) continues, but elsewhere some im- 
provement is noticeable and the abduction in Act II is now most 
credibly staged. Is this the work of the new resident producer? — H. 
The Magic Flute (November 1). 

Last season I wrote about Karl Rankl’s heavy approach to this 
opera, and how his slow conducting had brought Papageno’s Ein 
Madchen oder Weibchen almost to a standstill (see BALLET AND 
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operA, November, 1949); of this performance I can write virtually 
the opposite, for after Mr. Rankl’s streamlined reading of the 
overture, we were treated to what must surely be one of the fastest 
performances of The Magic Flute on record! It seems hardly fair 
to ask a soprano to make her debut in any opera house in the part 
of the Queen of the Night, especially at Covent Garden where she 
is perched almost in the flies and placed so far back stage, yet 
despite this initial handicap Wilma Lipp was by far the best Astrafi- 
ammante we have yet heard, offering us some really beautiful singing 
in her two major arias. Richard Lewis, making his first appearance 
as Tamino was something of a disappointment, seeming to lack the 
requisite power for the more heroic sections of the opera ; it was 
also quite apparent that he was not too happy as to his whereabouts 
on the stage. Jess Walters’s Papageno was hampered by the con- 
ductor’s express methods. Surely it is time that something was done 
to improve the diction oi some of the singers in the dialogue 
sections of this opera—the Sarastro and two of the three ladies were 
especially bad in this respect; and there is simply no excuse for 
the morse messages that were flashed by the candelabra on the false 
proscenium arch throughout the performance; this has occurred at 
every Magic Flute performance I have seen at Covent Garden and it 
is just the kind of thing that does not happen in a first-rate con- 
tinental opera house. H. D. R. 
Madama Butterfly (November 3) 

This performance of Madama Butterfly was in most respects a 
completely satisfying experience, and not least of this success was 
due to the sincere and moving in- 
terpretation of the title part by 
Joan Hammond. She seemed far 
more at ease in this role than in 
any other of her Covent Garden 
parts, having completely —im- 
mersed herself in it, while her 
voice sounded far better than in 
the previous week's lida, 
Walter Midgley was a creditable 
Pinkerton, and if he would over- 
come his two bad habits’ of 
swallowing the ends of phrases 
and beating time with the top 
part of his body as he sings, one 
would find little fault with him. 
Tom Williams was a first rate 
Sharpless, both vocally and 
dramatically, and the Suzuki of 
the ever-improving Monica Sin- 
clair a constant joy. The Bonze 


Joan Hammond as Butterfly. 
Photo Edward Mandinian 
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of Rhydderch Davies is still un- 
satisfactory, and David Tree’s 
Goro rather unhappy. Warwick 
Braithwaite drew some excellent 
playing from his orchestra, some 
of the string tone sounding es- 
pecially beautiful. As with La 
Traviata, the programme does 
not now carry the name of the 
producer: I wonder why ? 
H. D. R. 


Rigoletto (November 6). 

To say that a_ performance 
was seriously under-rehearsed is 
perhaps unwise: but this one 
gave every appearance of being 
exactly that. Several of the 
tenor’s wrong entrances might 
have had serious consequences, 
and there was a_ disastrous 
lighting mishap in Act II, when 
Rigoletto and the abducting 
party spent some time commenting on their inability to recognise 
each other in spite of what was at the time a brilliantly illuminated 
stage. The whole evening had an improvised air about it, and | 
confess I ended up with some admiration for Gellhorn’s ability to— 
I won't say keep things together—but to avoid a_ break-down, 
although I did not have occasion to change my views on his hand- 
ling of Italian opera. 

The deficiencies were particularly regrettable as the cast had 
perhaps better qualifications for its task than any I have heard at 
Covent Garden this season. Rothmiiller is a first-rate Rigoletto, 
although I have heard him sing the role better than on this occasion. 
Lipp was a fluent and lovely-voiced Gilda, but, of course, her 
Viennese training puts her singing at the furthest remove possible 
from what an Italian would expect to hear in the role. Midgley was 
concerned in a series of accidents which would have daunted a 
man of lesser determination, but which did not prevent him doing 





Wilma Lipp as Gilda. 
Photo Hans Dietrich 


some really beautiful singing in between whiles. If the firm line 
and finely graded piano with which he sang the Act II love duet 
constitute between them a criterion of his abilities (and I am sure 
they do) then he will be a really good Duke once he is secure in 
the part. 

One more word. Translations like Natalia Macfarren’s of 
Rigoletto (or, for that matter, the Rev. J. Troutbeck’s of Flying 
Dutchman) will cause even the most convinced supporter of opera 
in English to have second thoughts. Re-translation costs money, 
of course, and the result must be copied in to scores in place of the 
text provided: but I am convinced that money spent in this way 
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will be saved several times over in terms of the added confidence 
singers can bring to their roles if they are singing a translation 


that makes sense. H. 


SADLER 'S WELLS 

Il Tabarro and Gianni Schicchi (November 9), Tosca (November 11). 
Towards the end of last season I said that | thought this double- 

bill was one of the best operatic evenings in the current London 

I still think so. The two pieces contrast admirably, and 


schedule. 
To my 


are given with a most convincing punch and liveliness. 
mind, this combination affords a much better example of a Sadler's 
Wells performance than does Tosca, at any rate in the performance 
I saw a couple of nights later. I did not like Michael Whittaker’s 
sets: compare them with their old-fashioned but far preferable 
counterparts at Covent Garden and you will see what 1 mean. There 
is no good reason why Act I should not be set in a chapel, but it 
might look a little more like a chapel in the Church of St. Andrea in 
Rome, and less like one in a village church. Act II, with its plat- 
forms and huge window, is too full of tricks, and Scarpia would 
surely have had a more imposing room and one that was less like 
the hall of a night-spot. Dennis Arundell’s production has many 
points to it, and Act II is excellent, melodramatic, exciting and 


full of suggestive detail. On the other hand, the device of intro- 


ducing the Marchesa Attavanti for a few seconds at the beginning 
of Act I to my way of thinking is confusing rather than illuminating 
besides being a contradiction in terms of ‘* opera in English 
clearly audible as this. Act III has obviously slipped since he 


” 


as 


last rehearsed it, and the soldiers stand aimlessly and doltishly 
about as they wait for Tosca to commit suicide a few feet away. 
This is a detail which ought to be tightened up. 

All the Tosca principals appeared in the other Puccini bill. 
Sladen’s youthfulness and freshness as Giorgetta turn against her 
in Tosca, and she dominates in the former in a way she cannot 
duplicate in the latter. Moreover, though she sang much of Tosca 
really well, her otherwise impressive top notes were consistently 
slightly flat, a defect which I have never noticed in her singing be- 
fore. In contrast, her singing of the description of Gidrgetta’s 
exciting hfe as a girl—one of the best passages in Tabarro—is 
quite first-class, and reveals all the quality of the voice. This is 
probably her best role, and also to my mind the best performance 
of a female Puccini role in any of the productions currently in 
London. Roderick Jones is capable as Michele and Scarpia, but 
the former is an extremely heavy role vocally, and to surmount the 
climaxes needs more voice than he has at his command. Rowland 
Jones, who was Rinuccio and Cavaradossi, has improved out of all 
knowledge since he first sang with the company. I did not care 
for him as Faust earlier in the season (that semed to be an off-night 
all round), but his singing of these two roles was firm and musical. 
and he was in many ways the most successful of the three principals 


Sladen as Tosca at Sadler's Wells. Photo Ingus McBean 
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Roderick Jones as Michele, Victoria Sladen as Giorgetta in ‘Il 
Tabarro’ at Sadler's Wells. Photo Angus McBean 


in Tosca. Sale duplicated his success of last season as Luigi, with 
powerful dramatic singing of a high order, and Donlevy was again 
a witty, resourceful and well-voiced Schicchi. H. 
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COVENT GARDEN 
Tosca (November 18) 

Some things are easier to do 
than others, but nothing is easy 
to do well: if Tosca presents 
fewer problems than some 
operas, the above qualification 
still holds good. In the event, 
this was a very decent perform- 
ance, thoroughly well prepared, 
detailed and musical enough as 
a production to form quite an 
auspicious debut for Christopher 
West as resident producer, and 
yet not so detailed and person- 
alised that it cannot serve as a 
frame for all the other aspiring 
Toscas, Scarpias and Cavara- 





dossis of this world—the opera 
is I suppose as ‘‘useful’’ a one Midgley as Cavaradossi, Act I. 
from this point of view as it is Photo Angus McBean 
from that of the box office. 

It was agreeable, after some of the other performances of this 
season, to find Warwick Braithwaite with an opportunity of giving 
a properly rehearsed performance of an opera in which he is 
thoroughly at home—not that he is uncomfortable in the other 
works he conducts, but that he appears to me usually to have had 
insufficient rehearsal for them. The orchestral playing (apart from 
some loss of pitch by the solo celli in the last Act) was, I think, the 
best I have yet heard in the house: this is a fair reflection of the 
very great all-round improve- 
ment in this department of the 
company's work this season, an 
improvement moreover which | 
would not like to ascribe ex- 
clusively to the revised seating 
plan in the orchestra. Much of 
the production was excellent, 
but there were some doubtful 
points in Act I. Scarpia at his 
entrance would surely have been 
preceded by a couple of flunkeys 
to clear the way; the worship- 
pers might have been expected 
to take some notice of a prima 
donna in church, and moreover 
one who was so palpably out of 


Zadek as Tosca, Act II. 
Photo Angus McBean. 








Midgley as Cavaradossi, and Langdon as the Gaoler. 


Photo Angus McBean 








humour, just as they might have spared a second glance for the 
dreaded Baron Scarpia, before whom they, with all Rome, were later 
said to tremble. The sets were presumably nearly as old as the opera 
—no mention is made of them in the programme. They are entirely 
suitable, and Scarpia’s room in the second act was a model of 
how such things should be done. There is less to be said for 


the translation which was often tiresomely indirect and included 


such gems as ‘‘ Smil’st thou? ”’ (which I am still not certain how 
to spell). Would it not be advisable for Ricordi’s, in their own 
interests, to sponsor a new set of translations for their Puccini 
gold-mines? 

Tosca is a role for a prima donna, and Hilde Zadek, an excellent 
and musical singer, met its demands with more discretion and less 
bravado than is really suitable. Her voice is not Latin enough in 
quality, and, well though she sang, its lack of edge reduced the 
effectiveness of her performance. I can imagine this is not her 
happiest role, and either Grandi or Welitsch—both of whom sang 
with the company last season—might be better suited to it. Roth- 
miller on the other hand is a quite remarkable Scarpia. He at all 
events has the necessary vocal edge, and in addition he has the 
presence and the strong personality which are so essential. So far 
this season whenever he has appeared he has infused new life into 


The closing moment of ‘ Tosca’ at Covent Garden 
Photo Angus McBean 











the musical proceedings, and has dominated what was happening on 
the stage. The Te Deum in this opera was magnificently sung, 
and the temperature in Act II, when he is on stage throughout, 
was noticeably higher than in the outer acts. Midgley (Cavaradossi) 
was obviously saving himself at the beginning but his outburst when 
Angelotti mentions the name of Scarpia was thrilling, and he sang 
O dolci mani in Act III excellently, better in fact than either of the 
more celebrated arias. Both the Sacristan (Geraint Evans) and the 
Angelotti (Ernest Davies) provided characterisations that were 
exaggerated in acting as well as in singing; the latter’s conception 
of an ex-president of the Republic was an inept study. I wish 
David Tree (Spoletta) would return to singing the phrases com- 
posers write rather than exaggerating them in a series of spurts. 
The experiment of having the shepherd sung by a boy (which was 
not, as the Covent Garden publicity claimed, so very exceptional: 
it was done in 1838, the last season but one in which Tosca was 
played in the house) was not much of a success, due partly to the 
eternal difficulty of singing in tune, partly to the difference in timbre 
of a Latin and an English treble. iH. 


Covent GARDEN ARCHIVES 


The Assistant Editor of opeRA, Mr. Harold Rosenthal, has been 
appointed Archivist of the Royal Opera House, and hopes to build 
up a permanent collection of programmes, play-bills, prints, photo- 
graphs, autographed letters, etc., connected with all the artists who 
have ever appeared at Covent Garden from the year 1732 to the 
present time. This collection will form a Covent Garden Museum 
on the lines of those already in existence in many foreign opera 
houses, including the Scala and the Paris Opéra; it is also 
intended to organise periodical exhibitions and to publish an ex- 
haustive and authoritative history of the house. If any of our 
readers have any material in their possession which would be useful 
to Mr. Rosenthal in his work, we ask them to communicate with 
him either at Covent Garden or c/o OPERA. 


The next issue of OPERA will be on sale on January 27 and will be 


a special Verdi Commemoration number (Verdi died on January 27, 
1901). There will be articles on various aspects of Verdi and his 
work by Francis Toye, Cecil Gray, Vaughan Williams, Lennox 
Berkley, Arthur Bliss, Benjamin Britten, and Alan Bush; some 
account of the Press reaction to Verdi during the course of his 
various visits to this country; details of the Verdi celebrations in 
the Italian Opera Houses; as well as the usual reviews, news and 
diary. 
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OPERA CALENDAR 


(All performances are subject to alteration) 














Wednesday !7 
Thursday (8 
Friday 19 
Saturday 20 (matinee) 


Magic Flute 
To be decided 
Queen of Spades 


Rigoletto 


Date | COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 
= ow 7 | 
January 
Monday ' Dutchman Traviata 
Tuesday 2 Trovatore Ballet 
Wednesday 3 | Traviata Fledermaus 
Thursday 4 | Rosenkavalier Barber of Seville 
Friday 5 Aida Don Giovanni 
Saturday 6 (matinee) | _ Ballet 
Saturday 6 (evening) | Magic Flute Bartered Bride 
January 
Monday 8 | Boheme Barber of Seville 
Tuesday 9 Lohengrin Ballet 
Wednesday 10 Traviata Carmen 
Thursday i! | Trovatore Fledermaus 
Friday 12 Queen of Spades Boheme 
Saturday 13 (matinee) -_ Ballet 
Saturday 13 (evening) Figaro Traviata 
January 
Monday iS Rigoletto = 
Tuesday 16 ida Don Carlos (first perf.) 


Ballet 

Don Giovanni 
Don Carlos 
Ballet 





Saturday 20 (evening) Barber of Seville 
| 
January 
Monday 22 Butterfly Bartered Bride 
Tuesday 23 Rosenkavalier Ballet 
Wednesday 24 To be decided Don Carlos 
Thursday 25 Salomé Cosi fan Tutte 


Friday 26 
Saturday 27 (matinee) 
Saturday 27 (evening) 


To be decided 
A Verdi Opera 





Fledermaus 
Ballet 
Don Carlos 

















January 
Monday 29 Traviata Don Carlos 
Tuesday 30 Fidelio Ballet 
Wednesday 31 Rigoletto Don Carlos 
February 
Thursday ! Lohengrin Faust 
Friday 2 Salome Fledermaus 
Saturday 3 (matinee) — Ballet 
Saturday 3 (evening) | Trovatore Cosi fan Tutte 
B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 
Jan. 2 Gotterdammerung (La Scala recording). 
Jan. 11 La Sonnambula (Radio Italiana recording) 
Jan. 16 Don Carlos (first performance of Sadler's Wells revival). 


Jan.21 & 23 The Invisible City of Kitesch (Studio performance). 


Jan. 29 Don Carlos (Sadler's Wells broadcast). 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 
Let’s Make an Opera (until Jan. 27) 














Back numbers of 0 PE R A 


FEBRUARY Vol. 1 No. 1. Contents include illustrated articles on ‘ Salome | 
at Covent Garden by The Earl of Harewood ; Four opinions on ‘ The Olympians 

(Neville Cardus, Harold Rosenthal, Arthur Notcutt, Richard Buckle); Joan Cross 
by Channell Hardy ; ‘ Hugh the Drover’ by Steuart Wilson ; articles on Benjamin 
Britten’s Operas by Erwin Stein ; ‘ Angélique * by Edward Renton and The Accademia 
Chigiana by Erich Alport; illustrated reviews of Carmen, Peter Grimes, Let’s Make 
An Opera, The Little Sweep, Boris Godounov, The Magic Flute, Lohengrin, Falstaff, 
Der Rosenkavalier etc. ; drawings by Keith Vaughan and over 40 photographs. 


APRIL Vol. 1 No. 2. Contents include ‘Iustrated articles on The Italian Opera 
Season (La Scala, Milan : The Earl of Harewood, Teatro dell’ Opera, Rome and Teatro 
San Carlo, Naples: Harold Rosenthal); The Neglect of Tchaikovsky by Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor; Karl Rankl by Adolf Aber; Tosca’s Golden Jubilee by Harold 
Rosenthal ; Tosca in Vienna by Peter Lafite ; reviews of Faust, Madama Butterfly, 
Angélique, The Husband On The Mat, La Traviata, mostly illustrated ; drawings 
by John Minton and 30 photographs. 


JUNE Vol. 1 No. 3. Out of Print. 


AUGUST Vol. 1 No. 4. Contents include illustrated articles on Milhaud’s 
‘Bolivar’ by Tony Mayer; The Florence Festival; Hofmannsthal as a Librettist by 
Hugo F. Garten; Car] Ebert by Elizabeth Carson; illustrated reviews of Hugh the 
Drover, Manon, Beggar’s Opera and Gotterdammerung; also reviews of opera in 
(America, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy and Switzerland ; London Opera Club, Carl 
Rosa Opera, Aldeburgh Festival, etc.; drawings by Milcin Cosman and 24 photographs. 
SEPTEMBER Vol.1 No.5. Contents include illustrated articles on the festivals 
at Prague, Holland, Glyndebourne and Munich; Sena Jurinac by the Earl of Harewood; 
Six Scala Singers by Harold Rosenthal; and The Amateur in Opera by Richard Law ; 
reviews of The English Opera Group’s production of The Beggar’s Opera and Intimate 
Opera’s productions at the Mercury Theatre; 27 photographs and reports of opera 
productions all over the world. 


OCTOBER. No issue published. 
NOVEMBER Vol. 1 No. 6. Contents include cover photograph, Lisa della Casa as 


the Countess in ‘Capriccio’; Opera Production in Germany; Salzburg Festival; 
Edinburgh Festival; Wolf-Ferrari and ‘I Quattro Rusteghi’; Eva Turner by Tom 


English; INDEX TO VOLUME ONE. 


Obtainable price 2/- each plus 2d. postage from: 
OPERA, 18, Garway Road, Westbourne Grove, London, W.2. 


Preserve Copies of OPERA 


with the only self-binding device in 
the world that makes a real book 


Holds 12 copies and is gold embossed OPERA. 
Strong and hard wearing. Each copy is individ- 
ually bound by a special strength cord and can 
be removed with ease at any time. The volume 
lies flat at all openings. 


5 (, Plus '/- post 2 - extra pooumte) 
and packing on foreign orders, 


OPERA, 18 Garway Rd., Westbourne Grove, W.2 
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In the January number 


of 


BALLET: 


Articles by 
George Balanchine 
Cyril Beaumont 
Nadine Nicolaeva Legat 
Elsa Brunelleschi 
P. W. Manchester 
Lillian Browse 
Ivor Guest and 
Richard Buckle ; 
photographs by 
Baron and Roger Wood ; 


drawings by Lucian Freud 














LYRIC THEATRE 
HAMMERSMITH 


Telephone: RiVerside 4432 


DECEMBER Sth to JANUARY 27th 
Evenings 7.0 
Mats. : Thursdays & Saturdays 3.0 


THE ENGLISH OPERA 
GROUP PRODUCTION 


LET’S MAKE 
AN OPERA! 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
and ERIC CROZIER 
Conductors : 
TREVOR HARVEY 
BOYD NEEL 
EDWARD RENTON 


Producers : 
Basii Coleman & Stuart Burge 





Have you missed an issue ? 
\s already announced, production difficulties prevented 
our producing an Ocroper issue and the NovEMBER 
issue was also delayed until the end of the month. The 
DerceMBER issue thus followed on the bookstalls only 
just over a week later, with the result that NOVEMBER 





copies were either not displayed at all or if so, only 
for a short period. If this caused you to miss pur- 
chasing your copy, we are able to supply you by return 
of post at the normal price of 2/- plus 2d. postage. 
For contents of NOVEMBER issue see page 56. 


OPERA, 18 GARWAY ROAD, LONDON, W.2 
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VOCAL SCORES 


Beethoven Fidelio - = 12/6 Mussorgsky Boris Godunov 50/- 
Britten Peter Grimes - 60/- Prokofieff The Love of the 
The Rape of Lucretia 37/6 Three Oranges 25/- 
Albert Herring - 60/- Smetana The Bartered Bride |5/- 
The Beggar's Opera 37/6 Strauss Salome - ~- 37/6 
The Little Sweep - 12/6 Elektra , - 37/6 
ae Der Rosenkavalier 62/6 


of Figaro \5/- 
Don Giovanni - I5/- Ariadne auf Naxos 37/6 


The Magic Flute - 12/6 Wagner Parsifal_ - - I5/- 





ORCHESTRAL SCORES (reduced size) 


RICHARD STRAUSS 
Salome - - 46/3 Elektra - 46/3 
Der Rosenkavalier 69/3 Ariadne auf Naxos 46/3 





COVENT GARDEN OPERA BOOKS 
2,6 each 


Carmen (Martin Cooper), Manon (Percy Colson), The Magic Flute 
(Rupert Lee), /! Trovatore (Dyneley Hussey), Rigoletto (F. Bonavia), La 
Traviata (Trevor Fisher), Boris Godunov (Gerald Abraham), Rosenkavalier 
(Alan Pryce-Jones), Peter Grimes (Charles Stuart), The Rape of Lucretia 
and Albert Herring (Hans Keller), Lohengrin (Hans Redlich), Tristan and 
Isolde (Hans Redlich), The Mastersingers (Egon Wellesz), The Rhinegold, 
Siegfried, The Valkyrie, The Twilight of the Gods (all by Berta Geissmar). 


, . short studies of the composer’s history, an analysis of the work, and much 
relevant information, together with some illustrations of the immediate or historical 
productions. They serve an admirable purpose (Liverpool Daily Post). 


printed in pleasant type, on good paper, and illustrated with good photo- 
graphs and rnusical examples. (Monthly Musical Record). 
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